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ON SOME 


MARGINALIA MADE BY DANTE G. ROSSETTI 
IN A COPY OF KEATS’ POEMS. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


HE volume in which these marginalia are written is 
Moxon’s edition of 1868. It appears to have been a 
presentation copy from Mr. W. M. Rossetti to his brother, 
and at the sale of the poet’s books it passed into the hands 
of Mr. W. A. Turner. The marginalia themselves are slight 
and not very numerous, but they seem sufficiently important 
to warrant their preservation in the pages of this journal. 
The late Danté Gabriel Rossetti was a man of unusual 
power in two separate regions of art, and that power was 
critical as well as constructive. He was able to give reasons 
for the artistic faith that was in him—a thing which the 
artist cannot always do—and competent to try another 
man’s work in the light of his own experience as a thorough 
and conscientious student of all the technical rules of verse, 
no less than as one who knew what it was to feel in a high 
degree the genuine impulses of imagination. Painters and 
poets sometimes claim that they are the best and only 


true critics of their own work. Whatever we may say to 


this, we must admit that there are points which, whether he 
can express them or not, must in the nature of things be 
clearer to the man who practises an art than they possibly 
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can be to one who stands without and speaks exoterically 
only. If we except one prejudice (which had reference to 
Wordsworth) Rossetti may be regarded as an incisive and 
open-minded critic of poetry in general; while, with regard 
to Keats, he was something of a specialist, an early and deep 
attachment to that poet having resulted in long and careful 
study of his works. “The three greatest English imagina- 
tions,” he said, “are Shakspere, Coleridge, and Shelley ;” 
and of Keats—“ He was, among all his contemporaries who 
established their names, the one true heir of Shakspere.” 

The first of Rossetti’s notes stands over against that pre- 
face to Endymion which Keats wrote at Teignmouth in 1818, 
and which is one of the most touching things in our litera- 
ture. It is not in prefaces that we usually look either for 
pathos or felicity of diction; but what could be finer than 
these passages :—“ This may be speaking too presump- 
tuously, and may deserve a punishment : but no feeling man 
will be forward to inflict it: he will leave me alone, with the 
conviction that there is not a fiercer hell than the failure in 
a great object. This is not written with the least atom of 
purpose to forestall criticism of course, but from the desire 
I have to conciliate men who are competent to look, and 
who do look with a zealous eye, to the honour of English 
literature.” And again—“I hope I have not in too late a 
day touched the beautiful mythology of Greece and dulled 
its brightness: for I wish to try once more, before I bid it 
farewell.” How little influence this piteous and yet manly 
appeal had upon the harpies of the old Quarterly we all 
know. Rossetti’s note runs as follows :— 


Endymion is a magic toy, fit for the childhood of a divine 
poet. The man, however, already becomes manifest in the 
interview with Diana (Book II.). Nothing but humanity 
would do here, and this it is that the poet employs, artfully 
entwining it with supernatural invocation. 

The Fourth Book (though it contains the finest passage of 
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poetry in the work, viz., Ariadne’s lyrical speech) is beset 
throughout with groping uncertainty ; and the end is hurried and 
indistinct. ndymion is full of lines short of their metre, and 
here and there a line seems to have fallen out. Has the MS. 
(if extant) ever been thoroughly consulted ? 


In the course of the poem several instances are noted 
where, apparently, lines have been dropped out, or it may be 
never supplied. The first of these occurs in the Second 
Book— 

“It came more softly than the east could blow 
Arion’s magic to the Atlantic isles ; 
Or than the west, made jealous by the smiles 
Of throned Apollo, could breathe back the lyre 
To seas Ionian and Tyrian.” 


Rossetti says, after the word “lyre,” “A line left out.” I 
do not think, however, that this is a case where a line has 
been dropped. It is rather, I imagine, a bold and conscious 
departure from the metrical rule of the poem. The poet, 
finding that a line introduced for the sake of a rhyme would, 
at a critical point, break the sense too much, omits it ; and, 
guided probably by his own ear, trusts that the ear of the 
reader would not regard it as a culpable lapse of harmony. 
As a matter of fact I believe that, in a poem written, as 
Endymion is, in the loosest of heroics, such a liberty may be 
occasionally taken without injury to the general effect. 
Against a passage near the opening of the Third Book 
there is placed a pertinent and somewhat humorous query. 
The passage is the well-known and beautiful address to 
the moon, beginning— 
“© Moon! the oldest shades ’mong oldest trees 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in ;” 


_and further on there is this— 


“The nested wren, 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 
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And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee ;’——— 
this is very good ; the picture of the nested wren with the 
moon in its face is happy enough ; but then there comes— 
“ Thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house ;” 





and Rossetti very properly says—“ How?” Unless Keats 
was nodding when he wrote these lines, they may be held 
to prove his deficiency in a sense of humour. A little further 
on in the same book, the poet, still harping upon the moon, 
gives us this line— 

“Now I begin to feel thine orby power,” 
whereupon Rossetti writes— 


‘* Orby,” “‘ Sphery,” and all such forms are execrable, and 
disfigure the poem throughout. 


One of the most magnificent passages in the unapproach- 
able Hyperion is that in which the old and desolate Saturn 
rouses himself and cries— 

“Saturn must be king. 
Yes, there must be a golden victory ; 
There must be gods thrown down, and trumpets blown 
Of triumph calm, and hymns of festival 
Upon the gold clouds metropolitan, 
Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 
Of strings in hollow shells ; and there shall be 
Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 
Of the sky-children ; I will give command : 
Thea! Thea! Thea! where is Saturn?” 


This is indeed the “large utterance of the early gods!” 
and not the ordinary speech of man. Its colossal cadences 
snatch away our breath. Only Shakspere and Marlowe and 
Milton, in their highest vein, have been able to equal it. 
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But immediately afterwards there comes a flaw. The lines 
following are :— 
“ This passion: lifted him upon his feet, 

And made his hands to struggle in the air ; 

His Druid locks to shake and ooze with sweat, 

His eyes to fever out, his voice to cease.” 
The word “ Druid,” says Rossetti, is a “singular discre- 
pancy.” Another instance is noted further on in which the 
term “Numidian” is applied to Hyperion. It might be 
urged in justification of Keats that Milton frequently per- 
mits himself to use similarly confused and anachronous 
images and illustrations. In the Second Book objection is 
taken to the picture of Asia leaning (as Hope leans upon 
her anchor)— 

“Upon a tusk 
Shed from the broadest of her elephants.” 


Rossetti says the image is “too material.” This seems to 
me hyper-criticism. Not so, however, the note on the 
adjoining page. Keats writes “Enceladus’s eye,” and the 
comment is— 
s’s. Alas! cockneyish. 
After the abrupt close of Hyperion in the middle of the 
Third Book, Rossetti writes on the blank page— 


This wonderful poem (distinctly the crown of Keats’ genius, 
without which he would be far less kingly), if less intuitive 
than Shelley’s work, is more individual. It is also more cha- 
racteristically English, having much in common with the Eliza- 
bethans and with Milton, yet moving absolutely in a sphere 
of its own. One hardly sees one’s way to any gain for it in 
completion. 


Although briefly expressed, this note contains, I submit, the 
germ of a complete and adequate criticism of Hyperion. 
The observation that, in comparison with Shelley’s work, it 


is “characteristically English” is especially true and sug- 
gestive. 
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Turning now to the shorter and miscellaneous poems, 
I find the following notes—curt but for the most part 
judicious :— 
“T stood tiptoe upon a little hill.” 
It seems this may have been meant as a prelude to Endymion. 
“Specimen of an Induction to a Poem.” 
Leigh-Huntish. 
“ Calidore: A Fragment.” 
Juvenile but interesting. 
“To some Ladies on receiving a Curious Shell.” 


This is quite unworthy of Keats. 


“On receiving a Copy of Verses from the same Ladies.” 
Wretched again. 


“To .” “ Hadst thou lived in days of old.” 
A trifle better. 


“To Hope.” 


Poor enough. 





“Imitation of Spenser.” 
But little better. 


“ Woman, when I behold thee flippant, vain.” 
Feeblish. 


“ Bards of Passion and of Mirth.” 


Rather poor. 
“ Lines on the Mermaid Tavern.” 
Sadly futile. 

Against the lines addressed to Charles Cowden Clarke, 
Rossetti makes several notes. “The wrong’d Libertas” is 
identified as Leigh Hunt ; the couplet describing the sonnet 
is marked as admirable— 


“Who read for me the sonnet swelling loudly 
Up to its climax, and then dying proudly ?” 


Attention is drawn to the dreadful rhyme— 


“Across the lawny fields, and pebbly water; 
To mark the time as they grow broad and shorter ;” 
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An obvious correction is made in the line— 


“Verses from which the soul could never ween,” 


which should be “could never wean; 
passage beginning— 


and, lastly, against the 


“But many days have passed since last my heart 
Was warm’d luxuriously by divine Mozart,” 
the query is put— 
Did he (Keats) really care for music ? 

This last suggested criticism naturally invites objection and 
inquiry. The sonnet “To Ailsa Rock” is said to be “a 
draggled draft. It might have been very fine.” This is, I 
think, much too severe. There are weak places in the com- 
position, and it hardly justifies the splendid promise of its 
opening line—“ Hearken, thou craggy ocean pyramid !”— 
but it is far from being “a draggled draft.” The “Ode to 
Apollo” is said to be “very poor and puffy ;” and the 
“Hymn to Apollo” “wretched, but for a sense of metre.” 
The “Faery Song—Shed no tear!” is said to be “rather 
good. Recalls the song in Zapolya.” The allusion is to 
Coleridge’s “Song of Glycine,” of which Swinburne has said 
that “it is one of the brightest bits of music ever done into 
words.” Under the beautiful ballad “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” Rossetti writes :— 


This and the fragment ‘‘ Eve of St. Mark” are in manner 
the choicest and chastest of Keats’s work. 


Under the “ Song of Four Fairies” comes the note— 


Very random stuff. It is strange this should be written in 
the same year (1819) as the preceding (La Belle Dame). 


The “ Ode on Indolence” is characterized as “ripe without 
relish. Full of disease and disappointment.” Under the 
lines “To Fanny” there is this note :-— 


Essentially heart-felt and natural, though not always quite 
well expressed. Interesting from its connection, but careless 
as a poem, and hardly worthy of the late date at which we 
must suppose it written. 
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In reference to the sonnet “To Homer” there is a wise sug- 
gestion to future editors :— 
This should be printed before the one in Chapman’s Homer ; 


and of the line in the same sonnet— 
“There is a budding morrow in midnight”— 


it is said “ this is the greatest line in Keats.” In the sonnet 
“On a Dream” the first quatrain runs— 


“As Hermes once took to his feathers light, 
When lulléd Argus, baffled, swoon’d and slept, 
So on a Delphic reed, my idle spright, 

So play’d, so charm’d, so conquered, so bereft.” 


The false rhyme—slept, bereft—is noted by Rossetti, who 
says :— 
This singular mis-rhyme seems to echo curiously a line in 
Endymion. 


The line alluded to is in the Second Book— 
“ So sad, so melancholy, so bereft.” 


The last note in the volume is on a fly-leaf at the end, 
and has reference to the fragment called “The Eve of St. 
Agnes.” It runs thus :— 


The Eve of St. Mark : The following is no doubt the super- 
stition in accordance with which Keats intended to develope 
this poem. It is much akin to the belief connected with The 
Eve of St. Agnes !—‘‘ It was believed that if a person, on St. 
Mark’s Eve, placed himself near the church porch when twilight 
was thickening, he would behold the apparitions of those per- 
sons in the parish who were to be seized with any severe disease 
that year, go into the church. If they remained there, it 
signified their death ; if they came out again, it portended their 
recovery ; and the longer or shorter the time they remained 
in the building, the severer or less dangerous their illness. 
Infants, under age to walk, rol/ed in.”—From Zhe Unseen 
World, page 72 (Masters, 1853). 

It seems that on account of the superstition to be embodied, 
Keats must have laid the scene of his poem near a cathedral. 


In going over the volume I find that Rossetti has marked 
the miscellaneous poems with asterisks in such a way as to 
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indicate, I believe, his judgment as to their comparative 
merits. Students of Keats will probably care to know what 
this classification is. In the first rank there are these five 
poems :— 

Ode to a Nightingale. 

Ode on a Grecian Urn. 

On first looking into Chapman’s Homer. 

La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 

The Eve of St. Mark. 

In the second class are seven poems :— 

Ode to Psyche. 

To Autumn. 

Ode on Melancholy. 

Sleep and Poetry. 

Stanzas, “In a drear-nighted December.” 

Sonnet: To Homer. 

Sonnet: On a Dream. 

In the third class is included the following poems :— 

Fancy. 

Robin Rood. 

To George Felton Matthew. 

To my Brother George. 

To Charles Cowden Clarke. 

Ode on Indolence. 

And also these sonnets :— 

To a Friend who sent me some Roses. 

To G. A. W. 

“To one who has been long in city pent.” 

On the Grasshopper and Cricket. 

To Fanny. 

“ After dark vapours have oppress’d our plains.” [Written 
on the blank space of a leaf at the end of Chaucer’s 
tale of “The Flowre and the Lefe.”] 

On the Sea. 
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“When I have fears that I may cease to be.” 

“Time’s sea hath been five years at its slow ebb.” 

“ Why did I laugh to-night? No voice will tell.” 

“The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone.” 

Keats’s last sonnet. 

Upon this classification I would only observe, in conclusion, 
that while the ballad of “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci” is 
unquestionably very beautiful in its weird simplicity, I am 
not able to see why either that piece or the unfinished “ Eve 
of St. Mark” should be placed among the absolutely best of 
Keats’ miscellaneous poems. At any rate, they appear to 
me to come a long way below the “Ode to a Nightingale” 
and the “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” Of all our English poets, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats are those who have given us 
(in proportion to the bulk of their work) the largest quantity 
of pure poetry—that is, of poetry unadulterated by any 
grosser matter ; and of all the examples which these poets 
have furnished of this, which is the highest and most ethereal 
kind of verse, none are more perfect, and none more entirely 
and evenly sustained than the two incomparable odes which 
come at the head of Rossetti’s classification. 
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DID KEATS REALLY CARE FOR MUSIC? 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


N the volume of Keats, inscribed with marginalia by 
Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, there was one little note 
which struck me as curious and interesting. In his epistle 
to Charles Cowden Clarke, Keats says :— 
But many days have past since last my heart 
Was warm’d luxuriously by divine Mozart ; 
By Arne delighted, or by Handel madden’d, 
Or by the song of Erin pierced and saddened : 
What time you were before the music sitting, 
And the rich notes to each sensation fitting. 
Against these lines Mr. Rossetti has placed the suggestive 
query, “ Did he really care for music?” It strikes one as 
an odd question, to which one is inclined to retort, “Why do 
you ask?” There is nothing very remarkable in the lines 
themselves, occurring as they do in a familiar and discur- 
sive rhyming letter, but somehow, for the present writer 
at least, that note inscribed against them caused such a 
shock of mild surprise as he might have experienced if he 
had met with it placed against Lorenzo’s discourse on music 
to Jessica in the Merchant of Venice. “Did Shakspere 
really care for music?” would have seemed as pertinent an 
inquiry on the face of it as this one applied to Keats. What 
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Mr. Rossetti means by really caring for music is not clear, 
but the question implies a doubt. Possibly the lines struck 
him as conveying an inadequate expression of interest in 
music, or as being forced or affected. He may have detected 
a note of exaggeration on the part of the poet in saying that 
his heart had been warmed luxuriously by divine Mozart, 
and that he had been by Arne delighted and by Handel 
madden’d. The emphasizing of the word real/y by under- 
lining it would seem to strengthen this supposition. And 
yet how Mr. Rossetti could have got such an impression is 
not apparent. Jf this had been Keats’ only allusion to music 
it would be easier to understand the inquiry, but there are 
scores of references to it in his poetry. In all probability 
the idea in Mr. Rossetti’s mind was, whether Keats took 
sufficiently minute and technical or mechanical interest in 
music to enable him to distinguish between or appreciate 
the great composers. The general question, however, 
whether Keats really cared for music, raises another one 
as to whether it is possible for a true poet to be insensible 
to the influence of music. Is it not true that the poet must 
be, not only of imagination, but of music, all compact? 
Even in the absence of positive testimony to the fact that 
he did care for music, it would be difficult to imagine that 
the melodious Keats could be insensible to it. In _ his 
marginalia Mr. Rossetti has marked the line, 
There is a budding morrow in midnight, 

as the greatest line in Keats, and in commencing a sonnet . 
with it he adds— 


So sang our Keats, our English nightingale. 


A poet the expression of whose soul was so musical could 
hardly be insensible to music in any form. We are told 
that one of his favourite topics of conversation was the prin- 
ciple of melody in verse, which he believed to consist in the 
adroit management of open and close vowels. He had a 
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theory that vowels could be as skilfully combined and 
interchanged as differing notes of music. In positive evi- 
dence of his appreciation of music we are told, regarding 
his friendship with Severn, that “to Severn the poetical 
faculty of Keats was an ever-flowing source of enjoyment 
and inspiration—to Keats the double talent of Severn for 
painting and music imparted the principles and mechanical 
processes of Art. Keats himself had a taste for painting 
that might have been cultivated into skill, and he could pro- 
duce a pleasing musical effect though possessing hardly any 
voice. He would sit by for hours while Severn was playing, 
following the air with a low kind of recitative. ‘I delight 
in Haydn’s symphonies, he one day said; ‘he is like a 
child, there’s no knowing what he will do next.’ ‘Shak- 
spere’s Songs,’ such as— 


‘ Full fathom five thy father lies,’ 
and— 


‘ The rain it raineth every day,’ 
set to music by Purcell, were great favourites with him.” 
Writing of the impression a lady had made upon him, he 
says: “She kept me awake one night as a tune of Mozart’s 
might do.” On another occasion he says: “ Have you 
never, by being surprised with an old melody in a delicious 
place, by a delicious voice, fe/t over again your very 
speculations and surmises at the time it first operated on 
your soul? Do you not remember forming to yourself the 
singer's face—more beautiful than it was possible, and yet 
with the elevation of the moment you did not think so? 
Even then you were mounted on the wings of imagination, 
so high that the prototype must be hereafter—that delicious 
face you will see.” These words, which were written in 
illustration of his proposition that “ Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Beauty,” lead us to the supposition that the delight of Keats 
in music was of that sensuous kind which receives impressions 
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without seeking to analyze the methods by which they are 
produced. As he tells us, he lived among sensations rather 
than philosophical truths. He says: “Oh for a life of 
sensations rather than of thoughts.” He sought by yielding 
himself up to beautiful influences to get as it were at the 
divine essence of beauty ; so in Endymion he says :— 


Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 

A fellowship with essence : till we shine, 

Full alchemized, and free of space. Behold 
The clear religion of heaven! Fold 

A rose-leaf round thy fingers’ taperness, 

And soothe thy lips: hist ! when the airy stress 
Of music impregnates the free winds, 

And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 
Eolian magic from their lucid wombs : 

Then old songs waken from enclouded tombs ; 
Old ditties sigh above their fathers’ grave ; 
Ghosts of melodious prophesyings rave 

Round every spot where trod Apollo’s foot ; 
Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 
Where long ago a giant battle was ; 

And, from the turf, a lullaby doth pass 

In every place where infant Orpheus slept. 
Feel we these things !—that moment have we stept 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 

Is like a floating spirit’s. 


Then again, regarding his craving for this divine essence of 
beauty, he says :— 


Oh what a wild and harmonized tune 

My spirit struck from all the beautiful ! 

On some bright essence could I lean and lull 
Myself to immortality : 


and once more— 


Let me have music dying : and I seek 
No more delight—I bid adieu to all. 


Linking the emotion of love with sweet sounds, he says :— 


O did he ever live that lonely man, 
Who loved—and music slew not? ’Tis the pest 
Of love that fairest joys give most unrest ; 
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That things of delicate and tenderest worth 

Are swallowed all and made a seared dearth 

By one consuming flame : it doth immerse 

And suffocate true blessings in a curse. 

Half happy by comparison of bliss 

Is miserable. ”T was even so with this 
Dew-dropping melody in the Carian’s ear, 

First heaven, then hell, and then forgotten clear, 
Vanished in elemental passion. 


Then there is that fine bit of pagan music in Hyperion, 
marked by Mr. Rossetti himself, where he says— 


Saturn must be king. 
Yes, there must be a golden victory ; 
There must be Gods thrown down, and trumpets blown, 
Of triumph calm, and hymns of festival 
Upon the gold clouds metropolitan, 
Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 
Of strings in hollow shells. 


Instances might be multiplied of the introduction, in Exdy- 
mion especially, of music of the pagan kind, of pipes and 
timbrels and dulcet lutes, of “soft Lydian airs,” or such a 
hymn as this :— 
Breathe softly flutes, 

Be tender of your strings, ye soothing lutes, 

Nor be the trumpet heard! O vain! O vain! 

Not flowers budding in an April rain, 

Nor breath of sleeping dove, nor rivers’ flow, 

No, nor the Zolian twang of Love’s own bow, 

Can mingle music fit for the soft ear 

Of goddess Cytherea ! 


Then we have isolated expressions like this— 
The silver snarling trumpets ’gan to chide. 


He speaks of— 


The music yearning like a God in pain, 
and of— 

A loud hymn that sounds far, far away 

To where the great God lives for evermore ; 


or again, he says— 
And must they wane 


Like melodies upon a sandy plain, 
Without an echo? 
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Of the influence of music among other luxurious sen- 
suous delights of colour and fragrance we have an instance 
in one of his sonnets, where he says :— 

Give me a golden pen, and let me lean 

On heap’d up flowers, in regions clear and far; 
Bring me a tablet whiter than a star 

Or hand of hymning angel, when ’tis seen 

The silver strings of heavenly harp atween. 


The while let music wander round my ears, 
And as it reaches each delicious ending 
Let me write down a line of glorious tone, 
And full of many wonders of the spheres. 


It must be remarked, however, that Keats’ music is for 
the most part of a vague and dreamy kind; there is the 
singing of the inner spirit, and there is also a good deal of 
the panpipes and echo of old Triton’s horn about it. In the 
“Ode on the Grecian Urn” he says— 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 

This Ode and the one to the Nightingale, do they not show 
us perhaps as clearly as any other of his poems much of 
what Keats really cared for in song and verse? In the “Ode 
on the Grecian Urn,” there is the backward longing look 
to the Hellenic life and the pagan spirit, together with the 
promulgation of that pagan gospel that beauty is truth, truth 
beauty. In sympathy with this spirit he strove to blend 
himself with nature, to escape from all moralities and philo- 
sophic reasonings, and be in all chasteness and purity the 
child of impressions and influences. He lived in abstractions, 
and sought to extract the essence of all beautiful sights and 
sounds. There was a near loveliness of the earth to which 
he was acutely sensitive. He loved the flowers, and when 
dying he told his friend Severn that he thought the intensest 
pleasure he had received in life was in watching them grow ; 
but there was something born of the flowers and sweet sounds 
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which belonged to his own spirit, which was more powerful 
in moving him. Heard melodies were sweet, but those 
unheard were sweeter. The mountain top was glorious to 
look upon, but there was also “a peak in Darien” of more 
subtle fascination. 

Among these marginalia, which are so interesting as giving 
us the frankly-expressed criticism of one poet by another, 
there are some remarks which are candid but by no means 
flattering. In commenting upon these, however, we ought 
not to forget that they were private expressions of opinion 
and not public utterances. The luxuriant tropical garden 
of Keats’ poetry was a careless ordered garden in some 
corners of it, and Mr. Rossetti has pointed out what he 
regards as weeds; or shall we say that the song of the 
nightingale had some halting notes in it, which Mr. Ros- 
setti, who himself styled the poet “our English nightingale,” 
has drawn attention to. In spite of the halting notes, how- 
ever, the strain is a divine one. 

Did Keats really care for music? It matters little how the 
answer is given, seeing that he has left us so much undying 
music, for, as Shelley says— 


He is made one with Nature. There is heard 
His voice in all her music, 


























ART AND MORALS. 
BY T. C. HORSFALL. 


F one has a strong love of many kinds of art, and also a 
desire both to live an honourable and useful life one’s 

self, and to help other people to live such a life, the love of 
art and the desire for honourable and useful life are found 
to constantly interact and to constantly strengthen each 
other. Yet if one wish to obtain help for plans, intended to 
foster love of art as a means of diffusing desire for honour- 
able life, from persons who themselves desire that honourable 
life shall be common, but who have not thought much about 
art, it is difficult to find arguments to convince them that 
love of art zs conducive to love of rightness of life; and 
it is even difficult to find arguments to convince some per- 
sons who fave thought, but thought wrongly, about the 
matter, that love of art is not conducive to wrongness of life. 
In the search for effective arguments it is natural to turn to 
the history of that people which was distinguished from all 
others known to us by its power of giving beauty of form 
to everything it had the shaping of. And in the life of the 
Athenians, he who already believes that love of art is closely 
connected with love of rightness of life finds much to 
strengthen his belief. It is easy to believe that Athens 
in the time of Pericles was, as a whole community, physically 
and mentally superior,and morally quite equal, to any com- 
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munity now existing ; and if due regard be had to the fact 
that much of what moral goodness exists in this country is 
due to the influence on many English people of a nobler 
religion than was known to the Greeks, it must be admitted 
that the set of motives, apart from religion, which influenced 
the Athenians, and in which love of art had so large a share, 
must have been far more conducive to rightness of life than 
the set of motives, apart from religion, which influences 
English people and in which love of art has hardly any 
place. But unfortunately the study of Athenian life, though 
very potent to deepen a conviction already formed, is not 
fitted to convince those who have not yet learned that there 
is a close connection between art and morals. Then as now 
gross evils existed. It is difficult to decide what allowance 
to make for difference of religious training. The uncon- 
vinced can refuse to make any allowance. They point out 
the evils in Athenian life. They tell us of the iniquities 
revealed in Aristophanes, of the existence of slavery, cruelty, 
perfidy. They point out even in the works of the great and 
noble-minded Plato passages showing acquiescence in prac- 
tices which men who are neither great nor noble-minded 
now abhor. Then, too, the civilization of Athens passed 
away, failed—a convincing proof of its lack of morality—to 
overcome the powers opposed to it. 

The disbelievers in the moral influences of art do not allow 
their disbelief to be disturbed by the fact that our higher 
religion, which may be supposed to have some close connec- 
tion with morals, does not prevent the vigorous existence 
amongst us of evils which Athenians of ordinary morality 
would have abhorred, but which many of our best and 
noblest-minded men accept very quietly. The mad wicked- 
ness of opening drinking places and closing all places of 
wholesome recreation on the weekly day of rest would 
have been impossible amongst a people who loved art. 
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An Athenian would doubt that our religion influenced 
morality when he learned that the privilege of being paid 
for performing the rites of that pure religion is com- 
monly sold to men who may be, some of whom are, 
habitual liars and in other ways grossly immoral ; and that 
the State which allies itself with the Church, in order that it 
may be as moral as religious influences can make it, never- 
theless supports, on the pretence of encouraging the breed of 
horses, a racing system which, whatever it does for English 
horses, undoubtedly turns most of the thousands of English 
men who come in contact with it into as vile rascals as 
pollute the earth. And an Athenian would see that Eng- 
land, in spite of her religion, though she calls herself a 
free country, has hundreds of thousands of people who are 
slaves to a harder taskmaster than Greece ever knew—to an 
ignorance which could not exist under the bright skies of 
Athens and in sight of the Acropolis—to a complete depri- 
vation of knowledge of everything which can keep life 
aglow—of knowledge of all beauty, physical, mental, and 
moral; while, so far as the downfall of a country is con- 
cerned, an Athenian who knew that the strength of a state 
lies in that of its inhabitants, and knew also that towns like 
Manchester are destined to be the home of five-sixths of the 
English people, and that no recruiting-sergeant dreams of 
finding recruits here for any regiment which needs big, 
strong men, an Athenian provided with this knowledge 
would probably see in the condition of our large towns a 
proof as clear of the fall of England as the Roman conquest 
is to us of the fall of Greece. 


But though in Athens a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants seem to have had a distinct conception of, and 
desire for, a life in which every power of body and mind and 
soul should be healthily developed in each citizen, and be 
trained to work harmoniously with the fully-developed 
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powers of his fellow-citizens for the welfare of the state, and 
though here such a conception of life is held by hardly any- 
one, yet as there was evil then, and there is much good as 
well as evil now, and as it is impossible to learn what was the 
proportion of evil to good then compared with the propor- 
tion existing between evil and good now, one has to turn 
from Athens without arguments which can be effectively 
used in England. Moreover it is possible to maintain that 
the age in which art reached its highest point of technical 
excellence in Athens, and was loved by the greatest number 
of persons, was a more immoral age than those which had 
preceded it. 

For the same reasons which apply to Athens, it is useless 
to seek to base arguments which are to be used with English 
people of to-day on the life of the Italians in the ages when 
the arts of painting and sculpture most flourished amongst 
them. And in Italy unquestionably the years in which art 
reached its greatest technical excellence—the years in which 
Titian and Correggio lived—were very full of moral evil. 

Greece and Italy having to be given up because it is im- 
possible to compare a past order of things with the order of 
things in which we find ourselves, he who seeks to prove 
that there is a close connection between art and morals will, 
of course, turn to his own day and look for evidence in sup- 
port of his argument to the life of those persons who seem 
to give most attention to art—to the life of those persons 
who, devoting themselves to the painting of pictures, the 
making of sculpture, the skilful singing and playing of music, 
and the imitation on the stage of human life, are called 
artists, and to that of the persons who give most time to the 
enjoyment of the works created by artists. Again, the 
search for evidence will be made in vain. The seeker will 
find among artists and those who give most time to the 
enjoyment of art many persons who live very honourable 
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and useful lives, and many who strive to help their fellow- 
creatures to live honourable and useful lives; but he will 
not, I think, find that, as a class, artists and those who give 
most time to art are distinguished from other classes of edu- 
cated people by usefulness and honourableness of life. 

Thus baffled in his search in the outside world, but one 
course remains for the seeker. He must look to his own 
knowledge, his own experience. I propose to show that we 
know with much greater certainty that love of art must 
strengthen, in the case of persons of healthy mind, the desire 
for useful and honourable life than that most artists and 
persons who give much time to the enjoyment of art have 
both healthy minds and a feeling which deserves the name 
of love of art; and that it is much safer to argue that no class 
of intelligent persons can have a real love of art who do 
not show a strong desire for useful and honourable life than 
it would be to argue that, because artists and soz-dtsant lovers 
of art are not as a class living lives more useful and honour- 
able than are being lived by other classes who seem to know 
and care very little about art, therefore love of art is not 
conducive to desire for useful and honourable life. It is 
my object in this paper to show that a healthy love of art is 
not merely conducive to desire for what is called morality, 
but also that in fact love of art includes desire for morality ; 
and that it is only because what is generally called love of 
art is but love of a few forms of art, or of but one element 
in art, that the world is able to believe that love of art and 
desire for morality are feelings which can either exist inde- 
pendently of each other or even be mutually hostile. To 
avoid misconception, let me say that this statement does not 
involve any assertion that it is the function of art to teach 
morality. 

Love of art in the widest sense of the term is, I suppose 
every one will admit, love of all kinds of work which the 
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makers successfully try to make beautiful. Two classes of 
beauty exist——that which is felt by the eye and other 
unthinking parts of the nervous system; the other, that 
which is felt by the mind or the enjoyment of which involves 
mental action. 

The charm of certain colours and combinations of colour, 
of certain curves and other forms and combinations of forms, 
undoubtedly depends on the existence of a physical relation 
with our nervous system, the nature of which, though we 
cannot hope that we shall ever be able to fully understand 
it, we can hope to know as much about as Professor Helm- 
holtz has taught us respecting the physical relation between 
sounds and our nervous system. Perception and enjoyment 
of this kind of beauty, which may be called the sensuous 
element, depends on the possession of a physical sensitive- 
ness which would probably be possessed by most people if 
they lived under favourable conditions, but which, under 
existing conditions, is fully developed in very few. The 
management of colour and line for giving the kind of pleasure, 
which this physical relation gives to those who can perceive 
it, is, of course, one of the functions of the artist. Such 
management is found in much of the most primitive work 
of savage races, and its results form an essential part of the 
charm of the best work of the greatest artists of the most 
cultivated races. No one who is incapable of enjoying this 
sensuous element can fully know the fascination of the 
beauty either of nature or art. And enjoyment of this sen- 
suous element, consisting as it does in sensitiveness to a 
physical relation, might exist quite independently of moral 
feeling in persons who had very little intelligence, and who 
lived in places where things were beautiful of their own 
accord, and did not need, as they do here, to be carefully 
kept under conditions making it possible for them to be 
beautiful. The only apparent connection between morality 
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and enjoyment of this sensuous element in beauty by very 
unintelligent persons, surrounded, without need of effort of 
their own, by beautiful things, lies in the fact that the habitual 
practice of gross vices would deaden the nervous system, and 
make it incapable of perceiving this physical relation; so that 
strong desire for the enjoyment of this element would tend 
to keep the stupidest person from gross habitual vice. 

This sensuous element in beauty is of very great impor- 
tance to human happiness. If we are sensitive to it, and 
are surrounded by things which contain it, the world with- 
out us and our own nature can hardly fail to seem to us 
rich and full. If we are dead to it, the world and our own 
nature can hardly fail to seem to us poor and empty. It 
is chiefly this element, with the thoughts and feelings 
which soon associate themselves with its effects—an element 
abundant everywhere except in our large manufacturing 
towns—which fills the heart and brain with gladness, and 
makes us feel that life is worth living. It gives to those 
who are very sensitive to it, and have healthy minds and 
feelings, such results as Wordsworth describes in “ Lines 
written above Tintern Abbey,” and it is, I believe, one of 
the chief means for awakening religious feeling, a belief in 
a good and great Maker of the world, and in man’s being 
made in the likeness of God. 

So, though it is conceivable that keen perception of this 
kind of beauty may exist independently of moral feeling, it 
is hardly conceivable that deep religious feeling could exist 
without the help of this kind of beauty, and, therefore, every 
enlightened lover of morality must desire to possess and to 
help other people to possess keen perception of it. 

Artists and so-called lovers of art, as a rule, feel that this 
element is of great value, and many of them are led by their 
sense of its importance and of the importance of technical 
skill to underrate the value of the other element of beauty 
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of which I have yet to speak. It is no wonder that they 
value sensuous beauty so highly as to be unable to feel the 
full value of other things. For, in the first place, it is partly 
through their greater power of perceiving and enjoying the 
sensuous element in beauty that artists and amateurs differ 
from other people, and a class always over-estimates the 
importance of its characteristic qualities; and then, too, 
the importance of sensuous beauty is so absurdly under- 
estimated by the rest of the world that natural oppo- 
sition to prevalent error must tend to lead artists into the 
opposite error. But though we can hardly have full and 
healthy lives, can hardly have a deep sense of the greatness of 
the Maker of the world and of our own nature, unless 
we gain perception of sensuous beauty, still, delight in sen- 
suous beauty is in itself physical delight, and adds to human 
welfare exactly in the same way in which the maintenance 
in health, and the due gratification, of other physical appe- 
tites do, adding, that is, to welfare, if it is regarded as a 
means to a higher end, and lessening welfare, degrading 
human nature if it is regarded as an end in itself. We 
cannot have full life without delight in sensuous beauty, any 
more than we can have good health without good appetite 
and its satisfaction; but an excessive interest in the one 
interferes as much with mental and moral health as exces- 
sive efforts to gain and satisfy appetite do. 

It is obvious that what we call beauty, both in most of 
the higher forms of nature and in most products of art, is 
something which gives us a kind of pleasure very different 
from that which beautiful combinations of line or colour can 
give us ; that beauty in these higher things is, in very great 
degree, the appearance of the qualities which, by the light 
of our whole nature, we believe they ought to possess, and 
that with every increase of knowledge, with every new 
mental idea and moral conviction respecting things, our 
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ideal of what beauty is in them is changed. Keats’ lines :— 


’Tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty shall be first in might, 


belong to the same order of statement to which the propo- 
sition belongs that two and two will always make four, the 
appearance of the qualities which give supreme might being 
just as much an essential part of our conception of supreme 
beauty as equivalence with two and two is of our conception 
of four. 

In any work of art and in any natural object, respecting 
which the mind or the feelings form any distinct conception 
of rightness, colour or form which elsewhere we should feel 
to be beautiful, if they seem themselves inconsistent, or to 
betoken the existence of something which is inconsistent, 
with our ideal of the rightness of the object, do not seem 
beautiful but ugly, and cause the whole object to seem very 
imperfectly beautiful. For instance, the combination of 
colours in a peacock’s feather there seems very beautiful, so 
does the blue haze on distant hills and woods, and the curves 
of tall grasses seem gracefulness itself; yet the appearance 
of the colours of a peacock’s feather in the cheek of a woman, 
or the blue haze of distance in the foreground of a picture, 
or a curve like that of tall grasses in the columns of a cathe- 
dral, would there be felt to be ugly. No matter what the 
thing be that we look at—whether it be a representation of a 
painter’s dream of colour or form, or a picture which seeks 
to faithfully express an impression produced on the painter 
by nature, whether it be a house or a pot or a candlestick, 
be it high or low—if the mind perceive that it has a purpose, 
everything, however beautiful it would be apart from it, 
which interferes with its answering its purpose is unbeautiful. 
The fact that wherever this intellectual element exists in 
beauty, sensuous beauty must not interfere with it, does not 
involve the loss by sensuous beauty of its importance. On 
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the contrary, the same law holds good with regard to sen- 
suous beauty in such a case which applies to everything else 
that gives pleasure to our senses. Just as savoury food and 
generous wine cannot give as keen pleasure to a glutton or 
drunkard as to him who will not allow excess of food or 
wine to injure his health, or much thought about eating 
and drinking to distract his mind and feelings from higher 
things, so the sensuous element of beauty, when duly subor- 
dinated to the other element, gives, I believe, far keener plea- 
sure to him who demands that in a work of art it shall be 
subordinated to the intellectual element than it can give to 
a man who seeks in art only the sensuous element and dis- 
plays of technical skill. 

But whatever be the process of thought or feeling by which 
we form our ideals respecting nature and art, if we do form 
ideals, if we do come to think or feel that one kind of result 
in art is better than another, and form the habit of taking 
pleasure in works of art in proportion to the degree in 
which we find that their makers have subordinated sen- 
suous beauty, proofs of command of technique and every- 
thing else to the attainment of an ideal, then feeling 
essentially moral is exercised inus. The habit of preferring 
one cup, one picture to another, because we feel it to be 
righter, does not differ in kind from the habit of preferring 
one course of conduct to another. If then a lover of art’s 
love of art were a set of feelings and thoughts entirely sepa- 
rate from the rest of his life, and the rest of his life were 
quite immoral, his love of art, if it included any sense of the 
intellectual element in beauty, would connect him with 
morality. But the strongest connection between love of art 
and morality depends on the fact that in persons who have 
reason and in whom reason has free play, no set of feelings 
and thoughts is quite separated from the rest. If a man 
who has reason which is allowed free play learn in the study 
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of art to enjoy both the sensuous and the intellectual ele- 
ments of beauty, and the due subordination of the former to 
the latter element, it is inevitable that he will give a clear 
account to himself of his enjoyment, and impossible that his 
love of beauty shall be confined to the products of the fine 
arts. If he think about art he will see that everything which 
can be shaped, wholly or in part, by man is a subject for art; 
and so, if his love of beauty were restricted to art, his reason 
would lead him to desire to have beauty in everything which 
he and other people could influence the shaping of. But of 
course a love of beauty, when real and strong, cannot be 
restricted to any one set of things, not even to a set so large 
as all products of all processes of human shaping. It must 
extend to everything. He who has learnt to love beauty in 
art must love it, and desire to have it, in nature as well as in 
art. But a man who has reason very soon clearly sees not 
only that the intellectual element in beauty consists in an 
appearance revealing rightness, but also that the sensuous 
element of beauty can, as a rule, exist only, in this country, 
at least, under conditions which are favourable to human 
health, physical and moral—the lovely forms and colours 
of nature perishing in places like Manchester, and the 
power of caring for the lovely combinations of colour 
and form which art can give, being unattainable by persons 
who are surrounded, as most English people are, by a 
population physically, mentally, or morally debased. <A 
strong love of beauty then necessarily means, in sane people, 
a strong love and desire for rightness and health in every- 
thing. More than this, as reasonable people are constrained 
by their reason to care most for those things which have the 
strongest influence on welfare, and to disregard less im- 
portant things in favour of more important things, when 
circumstances make it impossible to attend to a// things; 
such people when they have a strong love of art, while 
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desiring rightness, health, beauty in a// things, must neces- 
sarily care vastly more for rightness, health, beauty in 
such immensely important products of man’s shaping powers, 
as the bodies, the conduct, the whole life, of themselves, 
their children, their fellow citizens, than they can care for 
rightness and beauty in things comparatively so unim- 
portant as pictures, sculpture, poetry would be, were it not 
for the power these things have, when wisely used, of 
educating desire for beauty in other things. As a healthy 
mind includes firmness of will and courage, a strong love of 
art in persons of healthy mind will impel them to do more 
than idly love and desire health and beauty in everything ; 
it will force them to strive to create conditions under which 
health, rightness, and beauty shall be possible. But if a 
love, which must lead reasonable people to desire and strive 
for rightness in their own conduct and whole life and in 
that of their fellow creatures, be not either a moral feeling 
itself, or most closely connected with morals, I entirely fail 
to understand what morals are. 

I hardly need say that it is improbable that any one has ever 
reached desire for rightness of life only or chiefly through 
love of the fine arts. No doubt most persons who attain 
to love of beauty learn at the same time to love and desire 
beauty in art and in other things; but I am very sure that ifa 
reasonable person could reach strong love of art without 
loving rightness of conduct, his love of art, when strong, 
would force him to love rightness of conduct also, and that, 
in fact, all people who have a strong love of art, and strong 
reason which is not prevented from having free play by 
prejudice or bad habits or other causes, do find that love of 
art and love of rightness are either only one feeling or two 
which are mutually helpful. 

He who has gained this conviction will find that nearly all 
the difficulty felt by those who have given little thought to 
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the subject in obtaining evidence to prove the close con- 
nection between art and morals, has ceased to exist for him. 
It will be obvious to him that just as Nero’s fiddling while 
Rome was burning did not show that Nero had a greater 
love of violin music than other people, but, on the contrary, 
proved that he could not imagine, and, therefore, could not 
desire to hear, the music, nobler than fiddles can make, sent 
up by a great and happy people, so the devotion of some 
soi-disant lovers of art to the enjoyment of sensuous beauty 
and displays of technical skill, and their neglect of the 
duties of citizenship do not show that they have an ex- 
ceptionally keen sense of the charm of such beauty and 
skill, but only prove that, whether by their own fault or that 
of their teachers, they lack either the power of loving, or 
the will and courage to work for, the beauty of a well- 
ordered and noble life for citizen and state. Our Rome is 
burning, and he is but a poor creature who can give much 
of his life to Nero-like fiddling, to the making or enjoying 
of forms of art which do not strengthen in him love of, and 
resolution to strive for, rightness, beauty in everything. 
There must be great similarity between the relation of 
love of art to morals and the relation of love of woman 
to morals. It is easy to believe that the times of the 
greatest perfection and popularity of art have been times of 
the greatest immorality, just as it is easy to believe that 
women have been most perfect and their influence the 
strongest when men have been most licentious,—the art and 
the women respecting which these statements are credible 
being those which are loved only with the senses, and their 
perfection being only perfection in the arts which appeal to the 
senses. On the other hand, it is indubitable that the influ- 
ence of woman and the influence of art are greatest in the 
ages of noblest life, and are felt most deeply by the noblest 
people. When a man has mind and heart enough to love a 
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noble woman nobly, though he feels that his life must be so 
ordered that he may win and keep her love, far from finding 
that his love for her ties him to her apron strings, he is forced 
by it to spend much of his life away from her in efforts to 
bring the world nearer to that ideal which love helps him to 
conceive ; and similarly, strong love of art must help him 
who feels it to be able to spend much of his life apart from 
art in battle against vice and misery, apathy, ignorance, 
and all the other monsters who form the great army of ugli- 
ness. He who knows this will no more think of looking to 
the life of zsthetes for proof of a connection between art and 
morals than he would think of looking to the life of 
libertines for proof of a connection between love of woman 
and morals. He will instead look at the life of the men and 
women who are striving to make the world orderly and 
beautiful, and there he will find evidence in plenty. He will 
find, I think, that all those who are so working, if they have 
had the chance of seeing great works of art, love them and 
try to make some of them their own, and are stimulated by 
them to make stronger attacks on the causes of moral and 
physical ugliness, and strive to bring the same stimulating 
influence to bear on all their fellow-creatures. All the best 
workers for civilization known to me are lovers of art. 
Mr. Gladstone, who listens daily to the “strong-winged 
music of Homer,” that amidst the hideous strife of par- 
ties and the corruption of society, his belief in rightness 
and beauty may be kept fresh; Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, 
working with mind and heart and soul for the miserable poor 
of Whitechapel, and themselves turning to great pictures 
and showing great pictures to others, as visible symbols of 
the noble order and beauty which they are striving for ; 
these are examples of the right relation of art to life and of 
the connection between art and morals which exists, which 
always must exist, for people who have love of beauty and 
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free play both of feeling and of thought. Mr. Ruskin, 
again, is a striking instance of the connection. Possessed 
of the keenest sensitiveness to both the sensuous and the 
intellectual elements of beauty in the fine arts, and feeling 
that his peculiar mission was to teach the high value of 
noble art, his perception of the fact that rightness, beauty 
of life, is the highest kind of art, and must exist if any 
branch of art is to be noble, has forced him, much against 
his will, to spend time and thought on efforts to effect 
social reform. So, too, it is with Mr. Morris, in all whose 
lectures we feel that his love of beauty in art is but a part 
of a strong desire for rightness in the whole of life—in other 
words, is but a part of morals. 

That few of the great artists who, beyond doubt, have 
strong love of beauty and free play of mind are led by their 
love of beauty to attack the causes of the evils which have 
made large districts in our English towns the ugliest parts 
of the earth, and the inhabitants the ugliest and most 
miserable wretches that breathe, is, I suppose, due to their 
feeling that, if their works do not incite the educated 
classes to remove the evils, no means usable by them can do 
so. That artists, below the highest, as a class, though, as I 
have already said, not distinguished from other classes of 
educated people by indifference to disorder and ugliness in 
things more important than pictures and sculpture, are not 
led by their love of some kinds of beauty to be distinguished 
from all other classes by hatred of all ugliness, this is due, 
I believe, partly to the fact that strong reason is not more 
common amongst artists than amongst other people, partly 
to the preoccupation of the intellect of those who have 
strong reason in interest in the technical part of their work, 
and in efforts to succeed as fully as possible in feeling and 
enabling others to feel the charm of the kinds of beauty 
which they do care for; partly perhaps to the marvellous 
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success of the classes who worship respectability in making 
civic life and what they call morality seem wholly incom- 
patible with beauty and fulness of life. But probably no 
explanation of this matter is necessary, for experience 
proves that most of the members of every class have their 
minds absorbed in dealing with the problems nearest at 
hand, and fail to perceive the logical results of their habituaal 
thoughts and feelings, and have an incomprehensible power 
of drifting across, or even right against, the stream of the 
influence of their work. The connection between love 
of art and love of the higher kinds of beauty is not closer 
than that between love of Christianity and love of one’s 
neighbours; and if the clergy who devote themselves to love 
of Christianity are not fuller of love for their neighbours than 
aymen are, why should love of art lead artists to love moral 
beauty? One gets some consolation in the bewilderment 
caused by one piece of inconsistency, from knowing that, 
taken all round, ’tis a mad world my masters. But a good 
reason is discoverable, both for the failure of many artists 
and of most people of other classes, to be what their work 
might be expected to make them be, and for the ignorance 
of the majority of people that there is a connection between 
art and morals. The attention of human beings is solicited by 
a vast number of things, and very few people have the power 
of thinking out, or feeling out, the relation of more than 
one or two things to other things, and as we are all, or most 
of us, forced to think about the relations of some things at 
school, hardly any other things have a chance of getting 
their relation considered. If arithmetic and reading were 
not included in the curriculum of every school, probably 
papers, which would seem to most readers quite revolu- 
tionary, would have to be written to prove that knowledge 
of spelling is conducive to reading, and that notation has a 
close connection with addition. As then the majority of 
D 
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people never know things that they are not carefully taught, 
it is most desirable that those things shall be taught to all 
children, of which knowledge is most necessary for human 
welfare. Of all the things which could be learnt in schools, 
and nowhere else, not one I believe is more necessary for 
human happiness than keen perception of the beauty of form 
and colour, and knowledge that it is disgraceful to care for 
beauty in unimportant things, unless one cares much more for 
it in important things. Those who have gained this percep- 
tion, this knowledge, have strong motives for desiring useful 
and honourable life for themselves and their fellow creatures 
besides those which religion or self interest can give. The 
craving for beauty felt by the eye and the mind of him who has 
been trained to have keen susceptibility to it and to know that 
beauty is in great degree the appearance of rightness, draws 
him in the same direction in which religion draws. There 
are persons who profess to feel disgust at efforts to give 
motives for right conduct other than the very highest, who, 
for example, would not have children taught that honesty is 
the best policy on the ground that we must be honest for 
no other reason than because it is right to be so. But it is 
not, I think, the honestest people who reason thus. Those 
who try to be quite honest know that it is no easy task and 
are glad to have the high motives which conscience gives 
reinforced by all the motives which intellect, heart, and habit 
can supply. I do not suggest the teaching of love of beauty 
as a substitute for religion, but I am sure that, rightly taught, 
it must be a most powerful auxiliary to religion, and that 
religion cannot do without its help. For if any thing is 
certain, it is certain that we are so made that we cannot have 
a healthy desire for rightness in insides, in essence, unless we 
also have a strong desire for rightness in outsides, in 
appearances. And I believe that trained love of beauty of 
appearances is, as it were, a flywheel which carries us over 
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the “dead points” where religious and moral motives cease 
momentarily to be felt. Often when moral feeling is blunted 
by fatigue or sorrow, the perception of beauty and all 
the associated thoughts and feelings which accompany it 
keep alive a sense of the inner rightness of things and of 
our affinity with rightness, and thus prevent that despair, 
that disgust with what is within us and without, which 
is so full of peril to moral health. It cannot I think be 
doubted that religion and art are things which ought to 
be taught to everyone, and that they are things which it is 
far more important to teach than any others. . For religion 
and art between them comprise all the motives which lead 
us to try to be entirely perfect, perfect in body, mind, and 
soul. Love of religion—not of theology, but of goodness— 
and knowledge and love of art—not of drawing or of any 
technical processes but of beauty,—these give those who 
gain them strong motives for learning everything else of 
which knowledge is necessary for physical, mental and 
moral perfection. And it should be taught of these two that 
they are parts of one, and that a love of goodness which 
does not include love of beauty, and a love of beauty which 
does not include love of goodness, are but forms of insanity. 
Till love of art and love of goodness are so taught a sane 
love of art and a sane love of religion will continue to be as 
rare as they are to-day. For, as I have already said, they area 
system of thought and feeling which cannot be learned 
unless they are taught and which can only be well taught in 
childhood. How they might be taught I have not space to 
describe, but I cannot forbear saying that any system of 
teaching which is to have a chance of success must make of 
ordinary teachers, both of art and religion, simply channels 
by which the influence of men of genius, our Robertsons and 
Maurices, our Ruskins and our Morrises, shall reach those 
who have to be taught. 
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It cannot, however, be hoped that efforts will be soon 
made in schools or elsewhere to evoke in all children a 
strong and healthy love of art. Such efforts will probably 
not be made till, by some means more effective than written 
argument, the public is enabled to see that healthy love of 
art and desire for honourable life ave closely connected. 
Sometimes I venture to hope that the means for bringing 
this knowledge to the mind of the public may be found in 
the rise in Manchester, and in other large towns where 
the need of change is greatest, of a small society of per- 
sons who shall seek to have beauty in everything, but 
shall let the efforts which they make to get beauty in each 
thing be proportionate to its influence on their welfare ; 
who shall care much to have beauty in their dress, in their 
houses, and in the furniture and fittings of their houses, and 
to often see in their own houses, and in galleries owned by 
themselves and their fellow-citizens, beautiful pictures and 
sculpture ; but shall care very much more to have beauty, 
physical, mental, and moral, in themselves and all their 
neighbours. When in ome town such a society exists, 
remarkable for its public spirit, its generosity, its sincerity, 
its courage, openly proclaiming its love of art, but showing 
that its love of art is but part of its love of all rightness 
and beauty, then there will be no longer any need to write 
dull papers to prove that there is and always must be a 
close connection between art and morals; and art, and a 
noble morality will not long afterwards be taught in every 
school. 
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BY ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, F.C.H.S. 


W HAT is that abstract idea which we intend to convey 
by the employment of the word “style?” Of all 
cant phrases, in relation to literature, it is the one which 
most often offends our ears, and suggests that this, at all 
events, is a word expressly coined for the purpose if not of 
concealing thought, at least of revealing vacuity. It has 
fallen to me to hear the productions of three or four authors 
condemned in as many minutes on the ground of “style,” 
and this upon a mere careless glance at the letter-press, the 
censor having had no previous acquaintance with these or 
other productions of the same pen. It must be conceded, 
however, that we are not in a position to impugn such 
judgment until we have interpreted the word in question. 
What, then, is style? The pedant may assert that the 
first essential of a pure style is correct spelling—correct, that 
is to say, according to his standard. Then the fanciful, and 
it must be confessed irritating spelling of “Lewis” by Lord 
Macaulay, and the wilfulness of Lord Macaulay’s biogra- 
pher in interpolating the letter “e” in the middle of the 
word judgment—of which word, especially in his life of 
C. J. Fox, he makes very frequent use—and the similar 
affectation of a recent Bampton lecturer who omits the same 
letter from the middle of the word therefore, justify a condem- 
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nation of the style of these writers ; or the novel reader, for 
whom the uses of literature are the killing of time and 
intellect, whose great aversion is the faintest strain upon 
surviving mental power, and who hates a long paragraph 
even more than a long sermon, may with justice condemn 
the “style” of an author whose pages present narrative and 
conversation in objectionable proportions. Or, again, the 
fastidious reader to whom the length of chapters suggests 
the sort of fatigue which a pedestrian experiences in a long 
stretch of straight road may, with equal propriety, employ 
this ambiguous phrase in criticism of an unread book. “It 
is with style as with the toilette,” said Bonstettin to Madame 
de Staél, “in the name of Heaven says one do not place the 
word here or you will be lost; this term is best, says 
another.” We may grant that the blemishes upon which 
such hyper-criticism is based are grave; we may regret 
that a brilliant book, such as Mr. McCarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times, is disfigured by what the Atheneum calls the 
“inartistic art” of clumsy paragraphs—one of which extends 
to eight pages. But these are characteristics—or let us say 
faults—which may equally co-exist with a pure or a debased 
style, and have little affinity with either. 

We are, then, thrown back upon the question with which 
we started. What is style? Whether we speak of style in 
dress, in art, in oratory, or in literature, we mean the same 
thing; the art of adapting means to the end proposed, 
the quality of the work achieved, and the measure of 
conformity with established canons of criticism. Narrowing 
the definition to style in prose literature we must add that 
it includes a measure of conformity to the unwritten laws 
of rhetoric. I say unwritten laws, because empirical 
generalizations such as we are familiar with in all books on 
rhetoric are either truisms that provoke a smile, or dogmas 
which genius defies. Of the former it is sufficient to name 
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such aphorisms as “Conciseness is violated by circum- 
locution,” “Brevity is the soul of wit,” “It is requisite to 
observe the rules of grammar.” Of the latter I will quote. 
two or three illustrations. Whately writes: “The best 
general rule for avoiding the disadvantage both of con- 
ciseness and of prolixity is to employ repetition ; to repeat, 
that is, the same sentiment and argument in many different 
forms of expression.” Can any method be imagined more 
repugnant to an author of constructive ingenuity, or more 
wearisome to the reader whose perceptive faculties are on 
the stretch? We have but to apply it, in imagination, to 
the writings of Addison or Goldsmith—the art of whose 
style Lord Lytton pronounces “ perfectly marvellous”—to 
realize how fatal it would prove to those lucid periods, always 
elegant yet never effeminate, perspicuous but never redun- 
dant—models for all time. Very pertinent is M. Taine’s 
criticism of the style of Cowper. “His mind,” he says, 
“outstripped the known laws of rhetoric and eloquence. 
He does not dwell on his ideas, to set them in relief, and 
make them stand out by repetitions and antitheses; he 
marks his sensation, and that is all.” 

Again, Lord Kaimes remarks that “to give the utmost 
force to a period it ought, if possible, to be closed with the 
word that makes the greatest figure,’—an arbitrary rule 
which is surely most honoured in the breach. Test it by 
placing the word “steam engine,” or “railway,” at the end 
of any one of those brilliant periods in which Mr. Ruskin 
pours his diatribes upon mechanical art. Would it add 
force to such sentences as these :— 

A fool always wants to shorten space and time; a wise man wants to lengthen 
both. A fool wants to kill space and kill time ; a wise man first to gain them, 
then to animate them. Your railroad, when you come to understand it, is only 
a device for making the world smaller ; and as to being able to talk from place 


to place, that is, indeed, well and convenient ; but suppose you have, originally, 
nothing to say ! 
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One more of these dogmas. “Parentheses should be 
avoided.” Then, shades of St. Paul and Augustine, of Aris- 
totle and John Stuart Mill! your claims to be masters of 
style, however clear and apprehensive to millions whom it 
has electrified, elevated, and enchanted, must be pronounced 
an illusion and a snare ; speeches, essays, volumes of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, with sentences buttressed up by props of paren- 
theses and dashes ; these, too, must be branded as fatally 
defective. 

Discarding, then, all such empirical generalizations and 
dogmas, we are confronted with the larger question: What 
are the essential features of a pure style in English prose 
literature ? 

“Proper words in proper places,” says Swift, “is the true 
definition of a stile.” And in the whole range of English 
literature we might perhaps search in vain for a better illus- 
tration of this dictum than is afforded in the style so idio- 
matic, so perspicuous, and ablaze with such poetic glow as 
the prose writings of the immortal author of the Zale of a 
Tub and of Drapier’s Letters. These, and particularly the 
latter, are so much forgotten in our day—when the immortal 
satirist is remembered chiefly as the author of Gud/iver’s 
Travels—that itis worth while to recall the criticism of one 
of the most eminent modern writers on English literature :— 

As for the letters themselves, much forgotten as they now are, they have been 
described as the most Demosthenic compositions since the time of Demosthenes ; 
and it would perhaps be difficult to produce any modern writing in which the 
most remarkable qualities of the old Greek orator are so happily exemplified— 
his force, his rapidity, his directness, his alertness and dexterity, his luminous- 
ness of statement and apparent homeliness or plainness, the naturalness and at 
the same time aptness of his figures, his wonderful logic . . . his ever 
present life and power of interesting, his occasional fire‘and passion, his bursts 
of scorn, indignation, and withering invective, and the other resources of his 
supreme art. 

I have quoted this passage—in which Professor Craik 
sums up the characteristics of Swift’s style—because it seems 
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to me to focus those qualities which, in their combination, 
constitute a pure and organic style. Reason must be satis- 
fied with the logical arrangement, whilst the imagination 
must be gratified with the splendour, the force, and the 
appropriateness of language. 

The capabilities of style, it has been said, are as manifold 
as the needs of culture. Yet it may be safely affirmed that 
no great style of writing was ever attained save by the man 
who had something great to say. Imitation will not give it; 
for has not every writer his ideal world, evoking sentiments 
and beauties which suit it, and the delicacy and perfection 
of which are moulded by forms of society, habits of thought, 
and other transitory influences? One of the best criticisms 
upon the method of Charles Lamb is presented in the few 
words, “he wrote like a man of this world, and of his own 
century and year.” M. Taine remarks that “no age has the 
right to impose its beauty on the ages which follow;” so 
also no age can safely model its style upon an obsolete past, 
whose methods may be equally remote from disparagement 
or imitation. “There have been,” says Ste. Beuve, “let us 
hope there always will be delicate minds; and, whether 
favoured or not by what environs them, these minds will 
know how to seek their ideal world, their chosen expression. 
And if they have received the gift at birth, if they are 
endowed with some imaginative talent, they will know how 
to create beings in their own image.” 

For the sake of brevity, and not at all because I underes- 
timate the importance of many considerations dear to the 
grammarian and the logician, I postulate as the essentials 
of a pure style, Perspicuity, Force, Elegance. Dr. Zacharia 
Mudge, the friend of Dr. Johnson, on being asked what was 
the first quality of style, replied, “unmistakable perspicuity.” 
It is obvious that, just in proportion as language is not 
intelligible, it must fail of the purpose for which it is 
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employed. Hence the choice of words is invested with 
importance. “Perspicuity,” says Locke, “consists in the 
using of proper terms for the ideas or thoughts which he 
(the author) would have pass from his own mind into that 
of another man. It is this that gives them an easy entrance ; 
and it is with delight that men hearken to those whom they 
easily understand.” 

If we bear in mind the fact that, in reading, a certain 
effort—however inappreciable—is requisite not only to 
recognize every letter in a word but also mentally to catch 
its sound, we must admit that perspicuity is very largely 
dependent upon the employment of words that can be 
apprehended with the least possible mental effort, since, as 
Herbert Spencer observes, a reader “has, at each moment, 
but a limited amount of mental power available. To recog- 
nize and interpret the symbols presented to him, requires a 
part of this power; to arrange and combine the images 
suggested requires a further part ; and only that part which 
remains can be used for realizing the thought conveyed. 
Hence the more time and attention it takes to receive and 
understand each sentence, the less time and attention can 
be given to the contained idea, and the less vividly will that 
idea be conceived.” 

It is a trite observation that the best principle of selection 
is to employ words of Saxon origin; and that not simply 
on account of their brevity, but of their association and 
consequent rapidity and ease of comprehension. Our com- 
posite nationality, the advance of science and of international 
relations render it more difficult for each successive genera- 
tion to eschew the use of exotic words, and perhaps such 
abominations as “telegram” and “cablegram ” are prefer- 
able to a Quixotic attempt to find in the language of the 
Heptarchy equivalents for words which are the legacy 
of a later civilization. The fact remains, however, that style 
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acquires nerve, vigour, and lucidity, just in proportion to the 
predominance of words of Saxon origin. It would be easy 
to multiply illustrations of the neglect of this principle from 
the current literature of the day. I read some time since in 
the G/ode a review of a work by a member of the Manchester 
Literary Club, in which the critic remarks:—The author “uses 
such long words, and his sentences are so pompous that a few 
pages often suffice to fatigue the most friendly reader.” The 
criticism—if a little exaggerated—was not unjust, for the 
reason that, “if it be an advantage to express an idea in the 
smallest number of words, then will it be an advantage to 
express it in the smallest number of syllables.” Take as 
an illustration the verse, “ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” 
and any possible paraphrase of the same. There is no 
book extant in which the percentage of Anglo-Saxon words 
approaches that of the authorized version of the scriptures. 
In the first five verses of St. John’s Gospel, for instance, 
there are sixty-six words, one only of which is not truly 
English. Hence its unequalled perspicuity. “It lives on 
the ear ;” says Cardinal: Newman—and the words might 
almost be applied to his own melodious and perspicuous 
style, fashioned though it is upon a more classical model ; 
“it lives on the ear like a music that can never be forgotten, 
like the sound of church-bells, which the convert hardly 
knows how he can forego. Its felicities often seem to be 
almost things rather than mere words.” Again, contrast 
the nervous force and lucidity which characterize every 
utterance of Mr. John Bright’s, with the bathos which de- 
graded the well-known vituperative utterance of another 
statesman who speaks of Mr. Gladstone as “a sophistical 
rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagination that can 
at all times command an interminable and inconsistent 
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series of arguments to malign an opponent and to glorify 
himself.” We do not require the stimulus of political 
sympathy or antipathy to recognize the terseness and 
economy of attention demanded in the one case, and the 
frigidity and obscurity of the compound and exotic words, 
and the long drawn epithets in the other. 

The construction of sentences is a matter of hardly less 
importance than the choice of words. It brings into play those 
graces of style which are only less important than soundness 
of judgment and accuracy of fact. “A sentence,” says 
Aristotle, “will always have some part significant.” The 
art of the writer is exercised in so arranging his sentence as 
to give prominence to its central idea; for thus only can 
the reader take in the full meaning of words rapidly read. 
This, I apprehend, is one element of the incomparable 
lucidity of Macaulay’s style. All his phrases have a tone, 
whilst the prominence of a central idea, the regular sequence 
of thought in his artfully balanced paragraphs, constrain the 
attention upon which they make the least possible demand. 
In the construction of a sentence the rhythm is dependent 
upon the skill with which the whole is broken into separate 
parts, and the melodious flow of each maintained. How- 
ever various the ‘method, perspicuity will be enhanced in 
proportion as each clause of the sentence has more of a 
charm about it and less of a spell; or, to quote one of the 
text-book aphorisms, “a sentence must be lucid in order, 
and logical in sequence.” If time permitted, it would be 
easy to multiply examples of the grotesque effect of the 
neglect of this principle. A single illustration will suffice. 
The elder D’Israeli writes: “The beaux of that day 
painted their faces as well as the women;” upon which 
Dr. Hodgson remarks: “The notion of gallants painting 
their lady-loves a brilliant pink is not so easily forgotten, 
and, so long as it is kept in mind, this blunder of Isaac 
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D'Israeli’s attests the need, as the task of correcting it 
shows a mode, of arranging one’s words in lucid order.” 
A manifest advantage is secured in placing the predicate 
before the subject. Take a sentence from Sz/as Marner. 
“Slowly the demon was working his will, and cold and 
weariness were his helpers.” How naturally and imme- 
diately is the idea of the writer here conveyed into the vital 
action of the mind! Had the order of this sentence been 
transposed—that is to say, had we been told that the demon 
was doing his work slowly, attention would have been 
arrested by the word demon, and the method of the opera- 
tion of the poison would be subordinate ; whereas the word 
“slowly” at the beginning of the sentence enables us to 
anticipate all that follows—Molly’s drinking the opium, the 
longing to lie down and sleep, and the complete torpor 
which came at last. The following passage from Mr. King- 
lake’s account of Colonel Hood’s attack upon the Vladimir 
column affords another illustration of the perspicuity which 





this method of construction lends to a sentence :— 


Instant sounded the echo of his will. The line will advance on the centre ! 

A moment, and the column hung loose; another, and it was lapsing 

into sheer retreat ; yet another, and it had come to be like a throng in con- 
fusion. 


But, however effective, it is obvious that sentences thus 
constructed would soon pall upon the reader. The obtru- 
sion of artistic self-consciousness in their construction 
creates a sense of artificiality—in other words, of the 
absence of that appropriateness of expression which is 
equally a condition of perspicuity and of force. For style 
acquires force quite as much by power latent as by power 
expressed ; by self-restraint aiming at appropriateness 
rather than force of expression. Mr. Lecky says of The 
Tale of a Tub, “Its force is the force of self-restraint ; 
every paragraph is novel and fresh, every page teems with 
suggestive matter.” If we except Swift’s later writings in 
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the Examiner where his satire is disfigured by animosity 
and venom, he teaches as emphatically as any writer of 
the last century that various kinds of thought demand 
appropriate verbal expression. What Tacitus has said of 
oratory is equally true of prose writing :—“That man is the 
true orator who is able to speak on all subjects with dignity 
and grace, so as to persuade those who listen and to delight 
them in a manner suited to the nature of the subject in 
hand.” A style of softened repose does not become the 
moralist, whose language, whether frigid or impassioned, 
should always be logical and incisive, his satire lifted into 
sublimity by a noble ardour, and his sentences aglow with 
the enthusiasm of humanity. Neither is humour appro- 
priate to the historian, in whose pages we desiderate a 
permanent feeling for order, proportion, and simplicity, 
language which leaves no doubt of his profound belief in 
facts, in broad results, and in well-tried principles; with 
that elaboration without which, as De Quincey has remarked, 
“much truth and beauty must perish in germ.” Again, 
the idiomatic and energetic style—charged with a profound 
feeling of the mystery of existence—which we admire in 
fiction, is unsuited to the theologian, who, perhaps, in our 
day, too often ignores the aphorism of Aristotle, that style 
“should be neither careless on questions of dignity, nor 
dignified on such as are mean.” 

Perspicuity will be enhanced in proportion as style is 
expressive of feeling and character, and of the absolute 
sincerity of the thoughts of the writer. No better illustra- 
tion of this could be given than the opulent splendour of 
diction, the sustained eloquence, which dazzles us in Jeremy 
Taylor, and in the writings of his modern imitator, Canon 
Farrar. Yet neither can be commended as models of style, 
since neither appears to possess that versatility of style 
and thought which is demanded by a great variety of 
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subject. We tire of bathing our spirit in perennial 
fountains or flaming fires of imagination. Pathos and 
passion are well, but when pathos is always trenchant, and 
passion is misapplied, we are depressed by a sense of their 
incongruity. On the other hand, the highest praise which 
Lord Lytton bestows on the style of Bolingbroke is that 
“his mode of composition is in singular accordance with 
the nature of his subjects. His irony is majestic, his 
lamentations are reserved and masculine, his graces of 
language are those which become an accomplished states- 
man.” 

The same may be said of Milton’s prose works, and of 
the weirdly beautiful writings of De Quincey, whose im- 
passioned and imaginative prose sometimes acquires that 
decided metrical cadence which trenches upon the estab- 
lished domain of verse. All passion tends to cadence, and 
this radical identity of style and thought is De Quincey’s 
distinguishing excellence. His writings exhibit, as Pro- 
fessor Masson has observed, “a change in the character of 
the wording and the syntax, from the simple and plain to 
the richer and more involved, answering to every change in 
the matter, mood, or purpose,” and perspicuity is enhanced 
by this harmony of style and subject. 

Accuracy and directness, that precision and firmness of 
touch which enable a writer to dispense with superfluous 
words, are conditions of perspicuity which I must content 
myself with simply naming. But, in this connection, it may 
not be irrelevant to observe that inaccuracy in the correction 
of “ proof” is a prolific source of obscurity with some writers. 
Especially is this the case where the written conformation 
of two letters is so similar as to mislead the printer. Thus 
the author of a temperance tract, who, perhaps, wrote 
“ Drunkenness is folly,’ has been made to say, in print, 
that “ Drunkenness is jolly.” The late Dean Stanley was 
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once asked by a correspondent what he meant by a passage 
in one of his works, in which he spoke of “the horn of the 
burning beast.” He looked up the passage, and was himself 
as much perplexed as his correspondent, until the context 
explained that it must be resolved into “the thorn of the 
burning bush.” We have probably all heard of the young 
poet whose reputation was ruined through an uncorrected 
printer’s error, by which his line “ See the pale martyr in a 
sheet of fire,” was rendered “ See the pale martyr with his 
shirt on fire!” We smile at these absurdities, but the care- 
lessness of their authors is hardly more reprehensible than 
the following ecstatic language of Canon Farrar, in which the 
same metaphor occurs, as a veritable simile, uncondoned by 
the printer’s blunder. In his recent work on 7he Early 
Days of Christianity, Dr. Farrar writes of the Neronian 
martyrs, “ There, where the vast dome now rises, were once 
the gardens of Nero. . . . Along the paths of those 
gardens on the autumn nights were ghastly torches, blacken- 
ing the ground beneath them with streams of sulphurous 
pitch, and each of those living torches was a martyr zu his 
shirt of fire!” 

I will only further notice brevity and conciseness as an 
element of perspicuity. “In the choice of competent 
ideas "—I again quote Mr. Herbert Spencer—“as in the 
choice of expressions the aim must be to convey the 
greatest quantity of thoughts with the smallest quantity of 
words.” The mental force expended in the attempt to 
grasp the clauses of a long sentence, to follow the writer’s 
drift, and to anticipate his conclusion is more or less dis- 
tracting, and such sentences depend for their perspicuity 
upon the intellectual alertness of the reader. It would be 
an error, however, to affirm that a long sentence will neces- 
sarily be obscure. Conciseness, as distinguished from 
brevity, is a literary virtue ; a short but awkwardly-framed 
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sentence may well be more obscure than one which covers 
the third part of a page, as, for instance, the following passage 
from Forster’s Life of Dickens :—“ There was no character 
created by him into which life and reality were not thrown 
with such vividness that the thing written did not seem to 
his readers the thing actually done.” Here it is obvious that 
we must read “seemed” for “did not seem.” An equally 
faulty sentence is the following introduction to a poem :— 
“ These lines were written more than fifty years ago, by one 
who has for many years slept in his grave, merely for his 
own amusement.” Take, again, this sentence from a recent 
novel. 


Nor had he paused many seconds when he heard a suppressed voice behind 
the wall, as of a man speaking to a dog to keep it quiet, and then hurry off, to 
get before the captain and himself again, which a sudden, sharp turn in the 
footpath enabled him to do the more readily. 


Who hurried off, and who got before whom, is here a very per- 
plexing puzzle. The sentence is full of obscurity, of which 
we are not conscious in the following much longer one, 
taken at random from Rob Roy :— 


I shall never forget the delightful sensation with which I exchanged the 
dark, smoky, smothering atmosphere of the Highland hut, in which we had 
passed the night so uncomfortably, for the refreshing fragrance of the morning 
air, and the glorious beams of the rising sun, which, from a tabernacle of purple 
and golden clouds, were darted full on such a scene of natural romance and 
beauty as had never before greeted my eyes. 


The central idea of this sentence is contrast; but, although 
it is invested with numerous qualifications, an economy of 
attention is secured by the position of the word “exchanged.” 
The meaning of each part is taken in as we proceed, no 
mental reconstruction is demanded of the reader, and the 
length of the sentence is no hindrance to its perspicuity. 

This sentence, with its context, affords also a good illus- 
tration of another condition of perspicuity upon which I 
could wish to have dwelt, as applying to the larger features 
of composition—as paragraphs and chapters—the advantage, 

E 
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viz., of placing last the most striking of any series of images, 
in other words of advancing to a climax. To adopt once 
again the dictum of Herbert Spencer—“the sensitiveness of 
the faculties must be continuously husbanded.” It is true 
equally of a composition as a whole, as of its component 
parts, that lucidity and force are acquired according to the 
order of the presentation of ideas. A notable illustration 
suggests itself in the well-known climax of Cicero in his 
oration against Verres—“ It is an outrage to bind a Roman 
citizen ; to scourge him is an atrocious crime; to put him 
to death is almost parricide ; but to crucify him—what shall 
I call it?” 

Contrast with this some of the noblest passages from 
Burke—passages alive with the genuine idioms of our 
mother tongue ;—or from the writings and speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone which are unsurpassed for boldness, correctness, 
and persuasive moderation. In either case the force of the 
climax is lost in the multiplicity of words, and elaborate 
ornamentation. Lofty sentiments are indeed arrayed in 
burning words, but are too often weakened rather than 
emphasized by a perfect torrent of images and copiousness 
without measure. 

We come now tothe second characteristic of style :— 
Force, Energy, Impressiveness. Of course much that has 
been said concerning the choice of words and the construc- 
tion of sentences is applicable here. “ Words,” says Addison, 
“when well chosen, have so great a force in them that a 
description often gives us more lively ideas than the sight 
of things themselves.” It will be admitted, however, that 
a perspicuous style is not necessarily forcible. In the former, 
words that are intelligible must be. employed ; the latter 
demands the use of such as are impressive ; words, that is, 
which excite the imagination, arouse the feelings, and give 
to thought that vitality which is to be preferred to profundity. 
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Specific terms are therefore to be employed in preference to 
those which are more general. The same sentiment, as Dr. 
Campbell (quoted by Whately) remarks, may be expressed 
with equal justness, and even equal perspicuity, in either 
way, “but as the colouring will in that case be more languid, 
it cannot give equal pleasure to the fancy, and by conse- 
quence will not contribute so much either to fix the atten- 
tion or to impress the memory.” As at once illustrating 
and enforcing this truth, take the following words of Car- 
lyle :—“ Of literature,” he says, “in all ways be shy rather 
than otherwise at present; there where thou art, work, work; 
whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with the hand of a 
man, not of a phantasm; be that thy unnoticed blessedness 
and exceeding great reward. Thy words, let them be few and 
well ordered; love silence rather than speech in these tragic 
days, when, for very speaking, the voice of man has fallen 
inarticulate to man, and hearts in this loud babbling sit dark 
and dumb towards one another.” 

If we contrast with this the grandiose eloquence, the 
sonorous generalities, the over-laboured declamations, and 
unmeasured invectives of Junius, his popularity will, as Mr. 
Trevelyan has observed, become a more curious problem 
even than his identity. 

Perhaps no modern writer can vie with Gibbon—in spite 
of his occasional violations of our English idiom—in the art 
of saying the most, and in the most effective manner, with 
the least show of effort and expenditure of type. The reason 
is obvious. It is the art of using exact words'to express the 
fine shades of thought, and measured words, which spare the 
reader the shock of sudden and violent impressions. His 
sentences have a ringing clearness, a sympathetic vivacity, 
and are unsurpassed in their bewitching mastery of ex- 
pression. 

Of all innovators upon what may be called the proprieties 
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of composition, Carlyle is, by his own confession, the most 
daring. “My style,” he says, “is like no other man’s, the 
first sentence bewrays me.” Everything is new here ;— 
ideas, style, construction of sentences, the very vocabulary. 
A modern writer has remarked, Carlyle “is not satisfied 
with mere language; he makes his syllables leap up into 
vivid life before the eye; language writhes, gesticulates; 
it is frequently dramatic—graphic is far too weak a word to 
express its power. Never was there a man so determined, 
at all hazards, to express his meaning.” And if, sometimes, 
gracefulness is sacrificed to force, how vivid are the images 
presented to the imagination, how convincingly does he 
demonstrate the superiority of specific expressions in a 
thousand burning sentences wherein old time-worn truths 
are exhibited to us in new and often strange guises! In 
Carlyle we feel that genius baffles by transcending our 
mechanical canons of criticism. His very extravagances 
are efforts to express thoughts which were in him as a 
burning fire shut up in his bones, and which fe could no 
otherwise express. His words, as Luther said of the words 
of St. Paul, “are not words but they are living creatures 
with hands and feet.” And surely we may add that they 
are immortal creatures. 

But the choice of words is, after all, a subordinate feature 
of a powerful style—one, moreover, easily susceptible of 
exaggeration, when it affects the nerves or degenerates into 
burlesque, and the result is feebleness and obscurity, as in 
the whole tribe of imitators of Carlyle. These writers, in 
their eagerness to simulate a style which, when most 
extravagant, was not an affectation but a reality, appear to 
overlook the fundamental characteristic of a pure style, viz., 
that words should express the intended meaning and no 
more. As Coleridge has pointed out, if they attract 
attention to themselves it is, in general, a fault. “In the 
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very best styles, as Southey’s, you read page after page, 
understanding the author perfectly, without once taking 
notice of the medium of communication.” Imitation at its 
best is literary flunkeyism, and reminds us of the reply 
of Philip of Macedon to one who prided himself on his 
imitation of the nightingale—“I prefer the nightingale 
herself.” 

In submitting a few of those characteristics—tricks of 
style the purist calls them—which, judiciously employed, 
impart force, variety, and vivacity to composition without 
injury to its dignity, I would deprecate the assumption of 
exhaustiveness. 

A prominent place must be assigned to antithesis. The 
vividness with which images are realized when the oppo- 
sition of two thoughts is presented to the mind is often very 
striking. This effect is of course enhanced when—as by the 
master hand of Macaulay—this antithesis of ideas is sus- 
tained by the antithesis of words. We are all familiar with 
the physical effects of opposing phenomena—as light and 
darkness, heat and cold. Those who have visited the 
wonderful ice caverns of Switzerland will remember on 
emerging from these how almost unbearable was the heat, 
how stifling the atmosphere which an hour before we 
had found exhilarating! It was a physical antithesis. Here 
is a literary one, whose appositeness will be allowed. It is 
of a librarian that Coleridge says—*‘ He was like a cork, 
flexible, floating, full of pores and openings, and yet he 
could neither retain nor transmit the waters of Helicon, 
much less the light of Apollo. The poet, by his side, was 
like a diamond, transmitting to all around, yet retaining for 
himself alone, the rays of the god of day.” 

Not only is everything rendered more striking by contrast, 
but antithesis is often a great aid to conciseness. Take this 
sentence from Hobbes: “When reason is against a man, 
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he will be against reason.” It would be hardly possible, 
says Whately, “to express this sentiment not antithetically, 
so as to be clearly intelligible, except in a much longer 
sentence.” 

Buckle held that, without a good style, no book could 
have any real value, and few authors have laboured as con- 
scientiously as he to form their style. For a lengthened 
period he read four hours a day for this purpose, and it is 
said that he read through Johnson’s Dictionary to enlarge his 
vocabulary. The result was that he formed a style so per- 
fectly clear and flowing that the reader is irresistibly carried 
along with the writer, in a strong yet tranquil flight. His 
peroration to the chapter on Spain—where he contrasts her 
torpor with the progress of other States—affords a fine 
illustration of the employment of antithesis. “We are led 
up,” says his biographer, “in a few words to the hurry and 
bustle, the dazzle of new discoveries, the restlessness and 
noise of the greater part of Europe, when he suddenly 
breaks off, just at the summit of our excitement, to point at 
sleeping Spain.” 

One other quotation will afford better illustration of the 
effectiveness of antithesis than many pages of reasoning. I 
am afraid it was a printer’s error, but, in a report of the 
speeches at a Burns festival, an orator is said to have thus 
apostrophized the land of the poet’s nativity : 


O Caledonia ! stern and wild ! 
Wet-nurse for a poetic child !* 


Alliteration is another element of force, if sparingly em- 
ployed. Like the rhythmical structure in poetry, it is 
agreeable to the ear and impresses the memory. For this 


reason I claim eo . 
Apt alliteration’s artful aid 


as a contributory to force rather than to embellishment in 


* For “ Fit nurse.” 
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prose composition. It gives to a sentence a sort of epi- 
grammatic vigour, as when Mr. Froude writes of “ pluralities, 
prebendal stalls, and pony-gigging parsons ;” or Horne, of 
Mr. Carlyle’s style as “gaunt, ghastly, grotesque, and 
graphic ;” and the late Mr. Mortimer Collins, of a certain 
bishop who had “the respect of rectors, the veneration of 
vicars, the admiration of archdeacons, and the cringing 
courtesy of curates.” 

But the harmony and force of alliteration, the piquancy 
which it lends to a witty remark, and its general utility are 
more than neutralized by its frequent employment. In his 
Country Pleasures, Mr. Milner, commenting on a passage 
from Shakspere, which he pronounces “the most perfectly 
felicitous piece of expression in the language,” adds, “much 
of the exquisite harmony of the lines will be found to 
depend on the way in which alliteration—not too con- 
spicuous—is carried from line toline.” Nor does Mr. Milner 
fail to furnish us with many a pleasing illustration of 
alliterative prose, as when he describes the little celandine 
as “the beautiful, but plebeian blossom” of the fields and 
hedges ; and more bravely still in this line—* We were wet 
and weary when we walked into Chapel-en-le-Frith.” 

Allusiveness and illustration are amongst those arts of 
style which may, with equal appropriateness, be described 
as ornamental or as an element of force and vivacity. 
Inasmuch, however, as it is frequently the reverse of orna- 
mental, and may be very forcibly employed, I briefly refer 
to it here. 

The essays of Lord Macaulay afford perhaps the best 
illustration of the judicious use of allusions, easy and 
unlaboured, which reveal the fulness of his command over 
his unparalleled store of knowledge, and his skill in com- 
bining a happy union of homelinesss with purity, and of 
amplitude with measure. A remarkable illustration of their 
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inapt employment is furnished in a recent volume, otherwise 
exhibiting “the very nerve, pulse, and sinew of a hearty 
healthy, conversational English.” In his Lzfe of C. /. Foz, 
Mr. Trevelyan makes frequent allusions, on the assumption 
that his readers’ culture is as diversified as his own. 
Witness the following:—“The first amicable interview 
between the authors of The North Briton and The False 
Alarm forms the most entertaining page of the most 
entertaining of books.” Here the reader is assumed to be 
able to fill in for himself three names, of which no other 
hint is given. Again, “At one-and-twenty he (Fox) had 
already been dubbed ‘the flower of oratory’ by a poet too 
thick-witted to do anything but reproduce the accepted 
judgement of the world.” If the reference is to Churchill it 
is hardly just; but is it? The uncertainty is needlessly 
irritating to the reader. How much more forcible is the 
allusion which Mr. McCarthy draws from his rich repertory of 
literary illustration. When Mr. Gladstone was defeated on 
his Irish Education Bill, the great statesman had failed 
“like the hero in Schiller’s ballad ; the brave swimmer had 
plunged once too often into the flood to bring out a prize, 
and had perished.” We may not have read Schiller’s 
ballad, but the impression left upon the mind is clear, 
distinct, forcible. 

The employment of illustration as an element of force 
in composition is commended by Aristotle, who adduces an 
instance from A£sop which, as it is not found in his collected 
Fables, 1 venture to quote. When pleading at Samos, in 
behalf of a demagogue who was tried for his life, AZsop 
said :— 

A fox, in crossing a river, was thrust out of her course into a drain, and, 
being unable to get out, she was harassed for a long time, many horse-leeches 
having got hold of her; but a hedgehog wandering by, when he saw her, taking 


compassion on her, asked whether he should pick off the horse-leeches from her ; 
the fox, however, would not permit him, but on his asking why, she replied : 
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** Because these are indeed already filled from me, and now suck but a little 
blood ; if, however, you should pick them off, others, who are hungry, coming 
up will drain off the little blood which remains.” But, oh Samatians, thus also 
does this man no longer injure you ; for he is wealthy; should you, however, 
put him to death, others who are poor will come, who will exhaust you while 
they filch the public money. 


It is necessary to observe, however, that unless the point 
of similitude in an illustration is obvious, and the details, or 
the method of using them, appropriate, energy of style will 
suffer by its employment. By no one is the use of similitudes, 
metaphors, and allegories more strongly commended than 
by Addison. “The great art of a writer,” he says, “shows 
itself in the choice of pleasing allusions.” And again: 
“ Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracks of 
light in a discourse, that make everything about them clear 
and beautiful.” He is careful to add, however, that “the 
likeness ought to be very exact, or very agreeable, as we 
love to see a picture where the resemblance is just, or the 
posture and air graceful.” We may take it as an axiom 
that all addition of details tends to make a statement pro- 
saic with every added word. A rigid subordination of 
details to the impression to be conveyed by the whole is an 
essential condition of force, as it is of perspicuity in style. 
It is this, as Professor Wilkins has recently said, which con- 
stitutes one of the most precious qualities of Greek literature, 
and which is not to be learned from the models now most in 
fashion. It is eminently characteristic of Buckle, in whose 
writings there is not a laboured passage. [Illustration is 
frequently and forcibly employed, but without either the 
redundancy or the obscurity which produce distraction in 
the mind of the reader. It produces the exact effect 
required, and no more, lending force to a style which is 
unsurpassed in its vigour and beauty. Equally with Addi- 
son he has the art of making himself understood at once 
and completely. 
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I shall not presume upon your patience by dwelling at 
any length upon the last characteristic of style which I have 
postulated—Elegance, or grace of diction. 

The power of inventing elegances and the approved 
beauties of style belongs, says Aristotle, “to the man of 
high natural genius, or to one of talent chastened by dis- 
cipline.” It is certain, however, that the author who labours 
after elegance as an end, grouping his accessories and, with 
painful elaboration, clothing them in zxsthetic guise, will 
betray the effort, and so fail of success. Artistic happiness 
of diction is the reflection of the author’s mind—the result 
of accuracy in his methods of expression; and is perhaps 
generally acquired in an inverse proportion to the labour 
with which it is sought. No better illustration of this 
could be furnished than the writings of Carlyle, whose 
temper of mind is so often reflected in his style. Rugged, 
indeed, it often is, for the new matter he had to utter 
required a new form corresponding to it—disfigured, even, 
with soporific passages and sentences which, as he says, are 
“quite broken-backed and dismembered.” Yet, how can it 
be better described than in his own words concerning the 
style of Herr Teufelsdréckh :— 


His burning thoughts step forth in fit burning words, like so many full-formed 
Minervas, issuing amid flame and splendour from Jove’s head, a rich, idiomatic 
diction, picturesque allusions, fiery poetic emphasis, or quaint tricksy turns ; all 
the graces and terrors of a wild imagination, wedded to the clearest intellect, 
alternate in beautiful vicissitude. 


If it be considered paradoxical to affirm that elegance is 
a characteristic of Carlyle’s style, let us ask how many con- 
temporary writers—most approved for the beauties and 
elegances of their style—attain to this Teufelsdréckh stan- 
dard? It is only the man who is at home with nature, and 
with human nature, as well as with the outer world, who can 
reproduce what he sees and feels in the exquisite word- 
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painting of Ruskin and Kingsley. To quote illustrations 
from these writers would be superfluous, but the follow- 
ing—from a less hackneyed source—is a good specimen 
of artistic descriptive prose. In a novel entitled Mehalah, 
the writer thus admirably describes the salt marshes of 
Essex, with the little oasis of the Ray, which was Mehalah’s 
home :— 

A more desolate region can scarce be conceived, and yet it is not without 

beauty. In summer, the thrift mantles the marshes with shot satin, passing 
through all gradations of tint, from maiden’s blush to lily white. Thereafter a 
purple glow steals over the waste, as the sea lavender bursts into flower, and 
simultaneously every creek and pool is royally fringed with sea aster. A little 
later the glass wort, that shot up green and transparent as emerald glass in the 
early spring, turns every tinge of carmine. 
We do not need to have seen the Essex marshes to recog- 
nize this as nature. How different are the following 
exaggerated and artificial attempts to describe familiar 
natural phenomena! A lady of title, in her narrative of a 
visit to America, cannot get aboard the steamer at Liver- 
pool on a fine day without informing us that the sun was 
“blooming like a flower of light in the bright blue skies ;” 
and not only was the sun “blooming,” but “the soft balmy 
air was laden with the briny kisses of the great sweet 
mother.” This gushing authoress also treats us to several 
descriptions of sunset at sea. Here is one of them. “Feathery 
plumes of crimson, isles of amber, and pale amethyst cloud- 
lets changing and amalgamating their gorgeous hues, till 
they form one brilliant cavalcade of coloured glory.” 

In attempting to indicate even the most obvious of the 
essential conditions of elegance in prose composition, it is 
difficult to avoid that didactic tone which has been depre- 
cated. We shall probably agree, however, that— 

(1.) It must be in good taste. Style that, from lack of har- 
mony with its subject, is devoid of the fine and human quality 
of reality, must be inelegant ; and the gift of revealing by 
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words what is felt in the depths of the soul, demands a refined 
and unerring sense of expression. Carelessness as to antece- 
dents and relatives is a fruitful source of inelegance and obscu- 
rity. A notable instance occurs in the Constitutional History 
of Professor Yonge. Of Pitt, he observes, “he was the first 
to propose the removal of those political disabilities under 
which the Roman Catholics laboured, which no one before 
him had regarded as consistent with the safety of the state, 
and to which he sacrificed office.” This slipshod sentence 
produces a sense directly contrary to that which the learned 
Professor obviously intended. 

(11.) It must be devoid of exaggeration, and not over- 
laden with fine descriptions and big words, intended solely 
for show—* verbal-gingle,” as Mr. Morley calls it. Two 
words would better express the beauties of Corsican hedge- 
rows than the following florid description. “ Flowers, with 
a host of other gorgeous floral dainties, massed and tangled 
themselves together in a blaze of beauty.” The writer who 
uses these words cannot speak of pigs and dogs; they are 
her “ pausine and canine companions.” 

(111.) Vulgarisms must be absolutely excluded; not 
simply such as are recognized as slang, but archaic phrases, 
half intelligible provincialisms, and all Americanisms with- 
out exception. Words of equivocal meaning which leave 
the reader in uncertainty whether this or that is intended 
should be avoided. The following sentence will indicate my 
meaning. “It was want of imagination, I suppose, that 
failed them,” where the author intended to convey that it 
was imagination—not the want of it—that failed them. 
New or unusual words should also be discarded. The elder 
D’Israeli has said “ There is no government mint of words, 
and it is no statutable offence to invent a felicitous or 
daring expression.” But the writer of graceful and elegant 
English prose recognizes the wisdom of the counsel of Julius 
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Cesar to “avoid every unusual word as a rock.” Itis nota 
fastidious taste only that is offended by vulgarisms and the 
use of novelties, with which the opulence and various 
capacities of our language can dispense. True it is that 
many words of Carlyle’s coinage, deemed eccentric when 
first used, have become imbedded in our language, which 
they have enriched. But it should be remembered that he 
wrote in eccentric ways because he thought in eccentric 
ways, and that only a style as affluent, varied, and subtle 
as his can support eccentricity. 

Metaphors, if not far-fetched, may contribute largely to 
elegance of style. “A noble metaphor,” says Addison, 
“when it is placed to an advantage, casts a kind of glory 
round it and darts a lustre through a whole sentence.” In 
their employment, however, it would always be well to bear 
in mind that metaphor took its rise from the poverty of 
language and may contribute to its obscurity. Its frequent 
employment is calculated to invest the style of a writer with 
an angular individuality, and to betray an effort to be 
pointed, original, and forcible. 

Simile, like metaphor—of which it is but a variation— 
may be employed with like effect. There is, however, 
always a danger of its clogging and confusing rather than 
embellishing the description or argument in which it is 
employed, when it is assuredly “matter in the wrong 
place.” 

Humour and paradox, proverb and hyperbole, maxim and 
epigram, are accessories with which no prose writer can 
dispense. They find a legitimate field for employment in, and 
impart a grace and finish to, almost every department of 
literature. In the hand of the literary artist their value is 
immeasurable. They yield an added charm to the writings 


of George Eliot, and render tolerable even the monstrosities 
of Ouida. 
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It will perhaps be objected that, forgetting the warning of 

Pope— Words may have more wit than does ’em good, 

As bodies perish through excess of food— 

I have dwelt upon the accidents or characteristics of style, 
rather than upon the thing itself. It is conceivable that a 
volume might be written which should be a repertory of 
passages wholly free from absurdities and incongruities, 
possessing all the characteristics upon which I have insisted, 
and yet be no prose idyll. Truths that are too true, and 
propounded with neither sequence nor plan; arguments, 
perfect in their cogency but attenuated by digressions ; 
delineations of character or descriptions of scenery perfect 
in their insight and their almost miraculous word-painting, 
yet wearisome to the most patient of readers because mere 
artistic studies—marvels of unsympathetic intellectuality ; 
history written with epigrammatic force, finely wrought 
illustrations, and ornamented with happy antitheses all on 
one dull level of verbiage which reveals no sympathy be- 
tween the writer and his subject ;—these are not models of 
a commendable style. 

My aim has been to indicate those general features of 
prose composition which characterize the essayists of the 
last century, the merits of whose style no praise can 
exaggerate ;-men who have made the first four decades of 
the eighteenth century memorable in literary history ;— 
whose writings are full of the intellectual spirit without 
the pedantry of the doctrinaire.* Representing the reaction 
of the cultivated taste of the nation against the pedantry, 
the shallowness, and the false rules of rhetoric which charac- 
terized a literature that had grown up and flourished under 
court patronage, and upon which it depended for its inspira- 
tion, these writers addresstd themselves to a public more 


* Professor Jebb, in his excellent manual on Bentley, has remarked that the 
special work of the eighteenth century was to form prose style. 
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delicate in its sense of style than the readers of Miss Braddon 
and the journalistic smartness of the present day. 

We are not merely moralists and utilitarians ; nor do we 
demand in literature an ornamental dress and nothing more. 
We desiderate instruction conveyed in exact and perspicuous 
language; the union of fine observation and felicity of 
phrase ; the harmonious structure of clear and consecutive 
ideas, forcible to quicken thought, harmonious to sustain 
the quickened sympathy, and free from eccentricities, 
inelegances, and inaccuracies of expression which inspire 
antagonism—as when a modern popular historian tells us 
that “the dullest spzrit feels his d/ood stirred when he sees 
the spot where Scott was born.” But it is easy to be hyper- 
critical, and perhaps it may be said that form is little—the 
basis alone important; that lofty conceptions and just 
thoughts, appealing at once to the reason and the feelings, 
are the pearls of great price, which can dispense with the 
setting of what Lucian called anemone words, “for anemonies 
are flowers, which, however brilliant, can only please the eye, 
leaving no fragrance.” 

Fortunately we are not all so sensitive to faults of style 
as was Malherbe, the father of French poetry, who, when 
he was dying, reprimanded his nurse for making use of 
a solecism in her language! And, when his confessor 
represented to him the felicities of a future state, in low 
and trite expressions, the dying critic interrupted him— 
“Hold your tongue,” he said, “your wretched style only 
makes me out of conceit with them !” 














RAMBLES IN THE WEST RIDING 
(WITH A GLANCE AT THE FLORA). 


BY ABRAHAM STANSFIELD. 


The works of human artifice soon tire 
The curious eye, the fountain’s sparkling rill, 
And gardens, when adorned by eee skill, 

Reproach the feeble hand, the vain desire. 
But oh ! the free and wild magnificence 
Of Nature, in her lavish hours, doth steal, 

In admiration silent and intense, 
The soul of him who hath a soul to feel ! 

The river moving on its ceaseless way, 
The verdant reach of meadows fair and green, 
And the blue hills that bound the sylvan scene, 

These speak of grandeur that defies decay— 
Proclaim the Eternal Architect on high, 

Who stamps on all his works his own eternity ! 


ROM grimy Manchester to the green dales of Yorkshire, 
from a forest of tall chimneys to the glorious woods 
of Bolton, from muddy Medlock and inky Irwell to pellucid 
Aire and the clear-flowing Wharfe, from prosy Cottonopolis, 
with its noisy traffic, its striving and driving, its hustle and 
bustle, to a region of tranquil beauty, hallowed and glorified 
by the genius of the poet—such was the change, such the 
delightful transition, offered us by the invitation of some 
very hearty Yorkshire friends of ours to spend a few days 
with them at S , in the West Riding. 

Natives ourselves of the broad-acred shire, and familiar 
enough with not a few of the romantic hills and dales on its 
western borders, we had never yet visited that lovely region 
forming the scene of Wordsworth’s immortal:poem. Who 
has not read “The White Doe of Rylstone?” The most 
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ethereal of its author’s creations, it is also one of the 
noblest poems in the English language. Fifty times had 
we read the poem, and just as often had we been seized 
with a great longing to visit the beautiful country which it 
celebrates and consecrates. But still by us it remained 
unvisited. And wherefore ? 


We had a vision of our own ; 
Ah! why should we undo it ? 


“ Alas!” we thought, “when we are there ”— 


although ’tis fair, 
Twill be another Yarrow ! 


On the present occasion, however, our Yorkshire friends 
having sketched out a programme including the “ White 
Doe” country, we accepted the invitation ; and now, having 
been and seen what until lately we had seen only in dreams 
and visions, we can truly say: 


But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation. 


But besides those of poetry and sentiment, we had other 
motives to visit the West Riding. As loyal knights of the 
spud and vasculum, that we have carried, not always to 
much purpose it is true, over many a long league of Irish 
bog and Scotch mountain, we were desirous of seeing, once 
more, the flora of a district where the scar-limestone and 
the millstone grit exhibit each their characteristic plants, 
side by side. 

Accordingly, on a certain dry day in the wet June of the 
past year, having shaken off the Manchester dust, and 
ensconced ourselves in a smoking- -Carriage of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway (inured to smoke though non- 
smoking, as what Mancunian is not ?), we were soon speeding 
through the picturesque country which forms the border-land 
of the two sister counties. 

F 
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Well do we love our native shire of York, with her 
hundred dales so deliciously green, and her wide-spreading 
wolds, here dotted with browsing herds, there waving with 
the ripening corn; and sincere is our attachment to her sister 
of Lancaster; but above all do we love the rocky region— 
rocky yet verdant—of the borders; and as we looked out, 
in passing, upon the, infinite diversity of hill and dale, 
meadow and moor, wood and stream, we contrasted these 
in our minds with the dreary flats and “dead levels” of more 
southern counties, and for the moment could not repress a 
glow of enthusiasm for the cold north with all its drawbacks. 
Commend us to a land of hills! In fair weather or in foul, 
our face was ever turned toward the mountains : 

They beckon us—the giants—from afar, 

They wing our footsteps on ! 
And well may we love the mountains, for in their far 
recesses and silent fastnesses, where the silence is broken 
only by the rush of torrents, or the wild wind’s voice, have 
been spent our goldenest moments : 


We know their deep glens, where the eagles cry, 
We know the freshness of the mountain breeze, 
Their brooklets gurgling downward ceaselessly, 
The singing of the birds among the trees, 
Mingling, confused, a thousand melodies ! 
We know the lone rest of their birchen bowers, 
Where the soft murmur of the working bees 
Goes droning past, with scent of heather-flowers, 
And lulls the heart to dream even in its waking hours. 
We know the grey stones in the rocky glen, 
Where the wild red-deer gather, one by one, 
And listen, startled, to the tread of men, 
Which the betraying breeze hath backward blown. 


And high above the sea-level tower many of these hills of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire border, that appear, when the 
clouds hang low, as if storming the sky, like Titans of eld. 
While not seldom on their summits, blackened with age and 
abraded by the storm, or by the elements working more 
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silently, are found huge blocks of the millstone grit, the 
characteristic stone of this range, which being thus weather- 
worn into an infinite variety of grotesque shapes and figures 
are tumbled about in confusion, as though flung from the 
hands of the Titans aforesaid. Especially is this the case 
in the parish of Halifax, by which, coming from South 
Lancashire, the traveller generally enters the West Riding, 
and which archeologists tell us formed in the main the 
western portion of the Roman Brigantia proper. Several of 
the higher-lying townships of this interesting parish present 
such a succession of these grotesquely-tumbled and weather- 
worn masses as, we believe, is hardly elsewhere to be found ; 
as in the township of Stansfield, for instance, which doubt- 
less from this circumstance derives its Saxon name. Here 
one meets with group after group of huge blackened masses, 
exhibiting the most fantastic forms it is possible to conceive ; 
nor is it surprising that tradition should have been busy, 
amid so much that is strange and weird, casting its glamour 
over a rocky wonderland. Standing on these heath-clad 
heights on a clear summer day, many a scene of enchanting 
loveliness unfolds itself to the eyes of the adventurous 
climber, who thenceforth loses all sense of fatigue in the 
ravishment of the sight. Indeed, we know of no part of 
England, the Lake District hardly excepted, where within 
an equal area there is to be found the same variety of wild 
mountain, picturesque crag, and sweet pastoral landscape, 
with richly-wooded gorge, foaming torrent, or winding 
stream. Moist and murky as is our northern climate, and 
rough and unpolished as are many of our populations, there 
want not compensations in the varied physical character of 
the country, in our ever-changing skies, and in the greater 
individuality, and increased force and energy of the people. 
To what extent the physical character of this or that dis- 
trict, apart from ethnical and other influences, reacts upon 
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its inhabitants, were a not uninteresting question to pursue. 
But here, after a ¢hree hours’ ride, is Bradford, the great 
worsted centre of that vast “clothing trade” whose seat is 
the West Riding, and where certainly, if anywhere, are to be 
found illustrations of that increased force and energy to 
which we have alluded. 

Bradford was en féte for the Prince of Wales, and a dis- 
tinct odour of royalty filled the air. But His Royal Highness 
having given us a mauvais quart d’heure, by keeping our 
train waiting on the road, our loyalty to the throne was 
considerably shaken, while C. actually threatened to turn 
republican on the spot ( Zantene animts, &c.); and we verily 
believe would have carried this terrible threat into execution, 
thereby endangering the peace of the three kingdoms, but 
for the peculiar soothing power of a certain weed, or dried 
specimen, at which he assiduously sucked, and one of the 
other remarkable properties of which is that when C. makes 
it his theme his speech rises into eloquence, reminding one 
of the famed ginseng of the Chinese, that potent herb! 
But if the delay was a cause of railing against royalty, and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, it was at 
least favourable to botanical inquiry; and we had been 
much pleased to observe, as the train crept along (one of 
the creeping things that creep upon the earth D. called it), 
immense quantities of the yellow toad-flax (Linaria vul- 
garis) as also of another plant, the rosebay willow-herb 
(Epilobium angustifolium), described by Sir W. Hooker as 
“rare in England.” But this beautiful species, which with 
its lofty stature rising sometimes to six feet forms a strange 
contrast to its lowly congener, the alpine willow-herb 
(often gathered by us on the Scotch mountains at elevations 
of 3,000 feet and upwards), though somewhat locally distri- 
buted, is hardly to be called “rare.” We meet with it in 
Yorkshire not unfrequently ; and in many a sweet Lanca- 
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shire “clough,” and on many a “moss” is it found, also; 
while at least one mountain-valley, otherwise wild enough, 
and gloomy even under the shadow of impending cliffs, is, 
or was until lately, quite lit up with the purple glories of 
this splendid willow-herb. The valley in question is a 
tremendous gorge in the Lancashire hills, between Todmor- 
den and Rossendale, bearing the ominous name of “ Devils- 
gate,” or Dules-gate—a savage quarter indeed, and one not 
unfamiliar to the steps of our Lancashire Waugh. This 
habitat of a not very common and yet very beautiful plant 
we have here given half unwittingly; but in future we shall 
avoid mentioning exact localities, having before us the sad 
fact of the ever-diminishing number of our rarer species 
through the nefarious agency of that band of botanical free- 
booters, pirates, and robbers who spread themselves over our 
beautiful country, and worse than the Goths and Vandals of 
old invade the remotest nooks, robbing sweet Nature’s self 
of her choicest treasures. No mountain so wild and lone, 
no bower so sequestered, no sylvan recess. so sweetly hidden, 
but these pseudo-botanists will penetrate there, and “ with 
crash and merciless ravage” steal the very fairest gems from 
Flora’s casket! Their footsteps have we often tracked by 
the spoils scattered by the way, in the shape of plants 
cruelly uprooted and withered, over which the outraged 
nymphs and dryads wept! In how many a sweet nook of 
West Yorkshire have we gathered, in other years, the lovely 
wood-vetch and the vivid wintergreen where now we might 
search in vain for either. 

Do not mistake us, reader; we are travelling by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and doubtless the length 
of our remarks “by the way” will indicate and explain, 
much better than any direct statement of the fact, that this 
polite “company” are always careful to give their confiding 
passengers time for deliberate observation of the districts 
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(often beautiful and worthy of observation) through which 
their lines pass; which lines are the safest to travel by in 
the three kingdoms, if we may stop by the way to say so! 
However that may be, one must hope that the rosebay 
willow-herb will long escape the raids of the above-named 
pirates, for few will deny that it is one of the very hand- 
somest of British wild plants, rich as is the flora of these 
islands ; and how rich our flora is few of us, in our hurry, 
ever stop to think. But where is the other European 
country presenting, within the same limits, so great a variety 
of beautiful forms and colours? In the Alps and Pyrenees, 
and in the Scandinavian lowlands indeed, where it must be 
remembered essentially the same climatic conditions prevail 
as in the high Alps, there are splendid sheets of bloom, 
here and there, while the great Hungarian plains present, 
during their brief season, some gorgeous floral spectacles ; 
but most of these regions are little accessible. England, 
on the other hand, opens before us—almost at our doors— 
one vast wild garden. And what of Wales, of Scotland, 
and Ireland? They are each a garden and fern-paradise in 
one. Let us step into the garden and into the paradise. 
But in order to do this we must first step out of the railway- 
carriage ; and we are still at Bradford, and still waiting for 
His Royal Highness to “move on.” Before he did so, and 
our train slowly crept into the station, C.’s republican 
tendencies broke out afresh, the very last remnant of his 
available stock of the magic weed having run out. But if 
C.’s loyalty failed to reach beyond the length of his last 
cigar, it was otherwise with the Yorkshiremen, whose 
banners floated high, and whose bunting was everywhere. 
Since the occasion of our first visit, thirty years ago, the 
great worsted centre has greatly “changed face.” Changed 
indeed is it since that fine old Yorkshire worthy, Dr. Richard 
Richardson, F.R.S., botanist and antiquary, went “a-simpling” 
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hereabouts, and prescribing gratuitously for the ailments of 
his friends, but especially for the ailments of such as could 
offer him any botanical or antiquarian notions. 

Though of late Bradford has fallen on evil days, through 
the many rivalries and fluctuations of trade, yet during the 
past thirty years the town itself has developed amazingly : 
and the magnificent new town-hall, and lofty palace-like 
warehouses, built of clean Yorkshire stone, convey an idea 
of solidity that is most impressive, and even imposing, and 
which certainly redounds to the honour and fame of the 
West Riding. 

To us, however, on this occasion, Bradford was a mere 
calling-point and place of passage, and taking train north, 
we soon left her behind us, and in less than a couple of 
hours more had reached the pleasant village of S , “the 
wished-for port to which (for the present) our course was 





bound,” having passed Shipley and Bingley ex route. In 
botanical annals, the latter place will long be renowned as 
the sometime aditat, or alleged habitat, of the bristle-fern, 
a plant no longer found wild in Britain, nor even in Ireland, 
but which, we are told, was “once” found by the above Dr. 
Richardson in this neighbourhood. And surely it is pleasant 
to think that the good man’s name will live in human 
memory by this innocent title. 

The village of S 
forks of the beautiful valley of the Aire, which is formed, as 
are also the valleys of the Swale, Ure, Wharfe, Calder, and 
Don, by the many branches, stretching eastward, of that vast 
chain of hills known to the Romans as the Pennine Alps of 
Britain, and which we still call the Pennine range, or, more 
familiarly, “the Backbone of England.” At S—— the houses, 
as in the case of all Yorkshire hillside villages, are entirely 


is situated in one of the numerous 





built of stone, the material which is everywhere at hand ; 
and the place is not wanting in some features of interest, 
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while the neighbourhood is altogether charming. On every 
side softly-swelling hills, sloping woods, green meadows, 
and pleasant streams— 

Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 

And age to wear away in ! 

Though geologically well within the millstone grit, S is 
so near the scar-limestone that the lime-loving plants are 
occasionally met with ; on a fence-wall, for instance, almost 
in the heart of the village, we found the brittle bladder-fern 
( Cystopteris fragilis) in quantity. Poorer in phaenogamous 
plants than the lime, the millstone grit is rich in ferns and 
mosses and the lower forms of cryptogamic life, the abun- 
dant moisture which characterizes it affording to these last 
the element they so delight in. Everywhere around S 
you happen on some sparkling rill, or foaming beck—every- 
where a rush of water, and the pleasant sound of waters, 
flowing or falling over rock and through ghyll on their way 
to the Aire which, already swollen by a hundred such tribu- 
taries, becomes at S 











a considerable stream. Crystal 
clear, too, is Aire as yet, though later, like so many of his 
northern peers, to be pressed into the service of Commerce, 
and made to put his shoulder to the wheel—crystal clear, 
reminding us in many a lovely reach of his sinuous’ course 
of his poetic namesake who— 
gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 
0’ whane with wildwoods, thickening green. 

How different from our inky-faced, hard-worked Lancashire 
Irwell, lifting his hand, almost at his fountain, to a thousand 
lathes, putting his shoulder to and driving ten thousand 
wheels, and condemned (Heaven knows for what fault of 
his own!) to “hard labour” all his days! Nor was it 
enough that he should be compelled to assist in making 
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the world’s clothing; now, forsooth, he is to be made 
to carry it, also, far out into the wide sea; and very 
shortly, they say, Commerce will place on his back, already 
so patient, her countless bales. Alas, poor Irwell! 

With regard to the botany of S , perhaps the most 
striking feature is the exceeding abundance of the meadow 
cranes-bill (Geranium pratense) and the giant bell-flower 
(Campanula latifolia), with both of which plants several 
lanes in the neighbourhood were literally choked. Never 
before had we seen the giant bell-flower in such abundance 
as to require cutting down with the scythe—not even in 
Scotland where it occurs most commonly; in the south of 
England it is comparatively rare. “The beauty of its 
flowers,” says one author, “frequently procures it a place in 
our gardens.” And no wonder, for of all our native bell- 
flowers it is by far the stateliest, often attaining a height of 
four feet, or nearly. Hooker gives a maximum of three 
feet. With its noble port and large blue corollas, it makes 
a fine spectacle, either in the cultivated garden within or in 
the wild garden without. The white variety, mentioned by 
our Manchester Buxton as occurring in our neighbourhood 
near Tyldesley Banks, is here met with not unfrequently. 
Among water-loving phznogams, you find at S—— that 
handsome and very interesting aquatic, the arrow-head 
(Sagittaria sagittifolia), which is gathered in the Aire, and 
more abundantly the flowering-rush (Butomus umbellatus). 
But the botanical glory of S 








is its cryptogamic vegeta- 
tion, whose luxuriance is explained by the geological cir- 
cumstances we have described. Here, amid the characteristic 
“ghylls” and “becks” of the millstone grit and Yoredale 
series, where the sandstones and shales easily abraded form 
a thick detritus, and where there is abundant shelter and 
constant humidity, the ferns and mosses hold high festival, 
while streams that never fail, being fed perennially from 
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a hundred sources in the wild moorlands above, “discourse 
sweet music” all the summer long. In fact, no nook of 
Yorkshire is more ferny than this, where within narrow 
compass, and almost at your hand, you find growing a full 
half of our British species. 

We had reached S , which is some little distance from 
a railway station, almost at midnight; but if we came 
unseasonably late, our welcome was none the less hearty. 
Our host, Mr. B., was a hale Yorkshireman of sixty, stalwart, 
yet of gentle bearing, full of quiet humour, and withal 
shrewd—the very best type of Yorkshire yeoman ; a genuine 
lover of nature, too, prepared with or without notice to 
ramble with you “from morn till dewy eve”— 





Over hill, over dale, 
Over park, over pale— 


in quest of anything wéd/d, plant or animal; a delightful 
companion, in short, and a real “heart of gold.” Of his 
handsome but invalid wife and amiable family we may not 
here speak ; but “Cousin Mary,” who lives apart in rooms 
of her own, is altogether too remarkable a personage not to 
be introduced here to the reader. “ Cousin Mary” is a grey- 
haired, but otherwise well-preserved, and, indeed, handsome 
and jolly-looking spinster, about fifty you would say, though 
she is really over seventy, thick-set, stoutish (Procul, O procul 
este, profani !), and her sitting-room might pass for a museum, 
or rather a menagerie, containing as it does quite a zoolo- 
gical collection, with animals feline, canine, canaries in cages, 
parrots in ditto, et hoc genus omne. But chief of her pets is 
“Snap,” a thorough-bred English terrier, who, to tell the 
truth, is the apple of our cousin’s eye, under which he per- 
formed, for our diversion, some of the oddest tricks in the 
world. 

Balzac, in Les Celibataires, writing with that caustic pen 
of his, says: “ Quand il y a une vielle fille dans une matson, 
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les chiens de garde sont inutils !” Wicked Balzac! “Cousin 
Mary,” however, is no prying or over-inquisitive, still less a 
cantankerous or spiteful, old maid ; but, on the contrary, a 
thoroughly healthy, hearty little woman, bright and cheery, 
with merry-twinkling eyes—one of those pleasant figures 
that we carry in the memory entirely dissociated from the 
faintest notion of sickliness or decay. Nor, as before hinted, 
although our cousin hath entered on her eighth decade, ' 
would you ever suspect so stupendous a fact; everlastingly 
young she seems, eternally juvenile, as though washed in the 
“Fountain of Youth.” On her brow “Time writeth no 
wrinkle.” (This is literally so, for at seventy-two she pre- 
sents a forehead without a furrow!) Age and Disease pass 
her by ; and pallida Mors, who is reported to knock at every 
door, whether of palace or cottage, appears entirely to have 
forgotten “Cousin Mary!” And idle is she never, as the walls 
of her sitting-room bear witness, tapestried as they are with 
innumerable samplers, ancient and modern, the work of her 
own diligent, deft, and ever-active fingers. Be it known to 
thee, O reader, that the needle hath its triumphs no less 
than the sword or the pen; and to these triumphs of her 
needle “ Cousin Mary” is wont to point with much pride. 

Long-lived are the people in these Yorkshire dales, and 
on the breezy hillsides. In another part of the Riding we 
came upon a yet more remarkable lady, who at the advanced 
age of ninety-four (mirabile dictu /) was still active, washing 
and baking with her own hands for herself and two of her 
offspring, about the “rearing” of one of whom—a juvenile 
of sixty-four—she expressed an anxiety that was most 
touching ! 

The day following that of our arrival at S was, as 
regards weather, “ perfect.” It was one of those days that 
in the north here we count by units rather than by tens 
in the course of a season, every hour of which, so full of 
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sweet change in the aspects of earth and sky, is worthy of 
golden record. During the night rain had fallen, and over 
the whole landscape there breathed a delicious freshness— 
the freshness born of copious showers followed by sunshine— 
that soft, mellow, all-pervading sunshine, which bathes and 
floods the landscape as it were, so characteristic of our 
English climate, at its best. 

The time and the scene were alike calculated to refresh 
the spirits, and renew the jaded frame of one “long pent in 
populous city ;” and C., whose cruel fate immures him for 
fifty-one out of the fifty-two weeks in a year in a dingy 
quarter of one of our busiest hives, finding himself under the 
gracious influences we have described, and in his native air 
and old haunts, seemed suddenly to have become young 


again : Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years, 


And ison stood a youth, ’mid youthful peers ! 
Under the friendly guidance of B. and C. rejuvenized, we 
proceeded to explore the neighbourhood. Our goal was the 
“ Bracken Hill,” at the very mention of which the lips of one 
of our party visibly overflowed with the saliva of longing. 
It was D., to whom at all times the odour of even a dried 
fern is as a gale from Arabia Felix, while for green ones he 
will risk anything, scaling the most impossible cliffs, and 
braving dangers the most incredible, in ways the most 
absurd. “Fern on the brain ” is his disease, and it is feared 
the complaint is incurable. But had a commission de 
lunatico been issued, we suspect there would have been 
other “subjects” for examination, besides poor D., on 
“ Bracken Hill” that bright summer’s morning ! 

Our way led through green lanes winding over green 
hills, with hedgerows flanked by dry ditches on either 
hand—those delightful hedgerows where Nature, with a wild 
freedom and abandon, scatters a thousand delights to poet, 
painter, botanist, and shall we say geologist ? But where, in 
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this moist land, is the bit of rock or stone that is not shrouded 
in botanical drapery, that is not painted with lichen or liver- 
wort, and fringed with moss or fern—that is not clothed in 
a garment of perennial beauty? Nothing of bare, or naked, 
is here ; nor is any scar or wound, but Nature comes softly, 
with “ahand of healing,” and touches it with a Parmelia, 
a Lecidea ! And with what exquisite grace she flings over 
the hedges her lovely garlands of brier and bramble! Never 
were wild-roses and campions so roseate, never forget-me- 
nots so blue! So, too, thought the village children who, 
with laughter and jubilant shout, came trooping through the 
lanes, from their morning foray into Flora’s domain, each 
with his little hands filled with the red, white, and blue of 
Lychnis, Stellaria, and Myosotis. What child is not, in some 
sense, a botanist? Are we not, when children, all botanists? 

Dear, quaint, old Izaak Walton, of whom, as of our friend 
“Peter Boncceur,” it might be said that— 

Mischief to nothing but fish he designed, 

speaking of his favourite pastime, says: “God never did 
make a more calm, quiet, and innocent recreation than ang- 
ling.” Yea, verily, Master Izaak, for he that goeth a-simpling 
worketh woe to none; nor designeth mischief to any living 
thing—not even the finny. Moreover, your true botanist, 
he that searcheth the wilds for pure love of plants, looks upon 
nature not alone with the comprehensive or poetic eye, as 
an angler might ; he not only sees 


The fountain’s fall, 

The river’s flow, 

The woody valleys, &c., 
but looking with the eye of the scientist as well, he sees, at 
every step, a thousand wonders, insomuch that to him a 
mere handbreadth of ground opens out into a vast field, 
almost without bound or limit. But not to lecture, let us 
climb “ Bracken Hill” ere the sun climb to the zenith. 
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“ Bracken Hill” itself is a part of the high ridge of rock, 
several miles in width, lying between the picturesque valley 
of the Wharfe and the wider valley of the Aire, which 
ridge, rising at its centre as high as 1,300 feet above the sea- 
level, presents an unbroken sweep towards the dales of 
undulating moorland, glorious in the late summer with the 
rich purple of the ling; and offering, also, the fine and cross- 
leaved heaths, the bilberry and crowberry, sometimes the 
cowberry and cranberry, and other plants of the heather- 
land type. In swampy places the cotton-grass abounds, 
and occasionally the curious sundew, and the pretty Lanca- 
shire asphodel. 

Up the hill we go; and at every step of the ascent, as we 
turn our faces, the prospect widens, till at length one-half of 
the great valley of the Aire opens before us, apparelled in 
the full beauty of the spring. But nearer at hand lies our 
happiness. Oh, the glorious tufts of plumy lady-fern, of 
male-fern, and buckler-fern! And what is here? the black 
maiden-hair spleenwort, with its glossy fronds (well might 
Gray name it the “shining spleenwort”); sparingly though, 
not as in wild and ferny Wales, where you have mz/es of it; 
as between Dolgelley and Barmouth—Barmouth the beauti- 
ful, where exactly twenty years ago we gathered the largest 
example of the lanceolate spleenwort ever collected in 
Britain, and where we found this rare species growing in 
the greatest abundance and luxuriance—a sight never again 
to be witnessed in these islands. 

Before reaching the crest of the hill, we descend its side 
into S—— beck, which flows from it through one of the 
ferniest ravines we ever explored, even in ferny Yorkshire, a 
county which has given us more varieties of our native 
species than any other, save and except that fern-para- 
dise, Devon. Nor among the four or five hundred named 
forms of Athyrium Filix-femina is there any more beautiful 
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variety, all things considered, than the one named p/umosum, 
and found by a botanical companion of ours at Skipwith in 
Yorkshire. Think of it, reader, four or five hundred varieties 
of one British species alone! 

Assuredly Bracken Hill is no misnomer, for in the course 
of our morning ramble we observed no less than eighteen 
species of ferns, all within the limits of one narrow gorge, 
including (inter alia) first of all, and next to the moorland 
brakes, the sand-loving hard-fern, with its vivid green and 
elegant habit, in abundance; next the fragrant mountain- 
fern, the male-fern, and its variety with huge scaly fronds, 
the beautiful soft, prickly, and lobed shield-ferns, the wide- 
spreading buckler-fern, and where the Aumus lay thick the 
beech-fern, and glorious golden patches of the oak-fern, 
making suashine in the shady place; and the damp-loving 
lady-fern everywhere. And lower down, where in spring 
the gorge is lit up with the soft, tender light of a thousand 
primroses, even the hart’s-tongue. What a ferny gorge! 
Seldom that the lime-loving hart’s-tongue and the lime- 
hating blechnum are found in such close proximity. 

And other pleasant rambles did we have whilst at S——. 
One lovely afternoon, in especial, shines out in the memory, 
and, indeed, in our journal is recorded in red letters, on 
which we spent three golden summer hours in tracing the 
windings of H—— Beck, where innumerable peaty rills on 
the I moors converging form a stream that dashes, in 
a hundred cascades, through a wood-fringed gorge, one of 
the most romantic in the West Riding—a lovely scene of 
rock, wood, and water, in all those magical combinations by 
which nature steals away the soul in ravishment beyond the 
power of weak words to express! Well might a great 
English painter choose his landscape-subjects from a region 
so abounding in the Beautiful and Picturesque. One feature 
of a scene that remains for ever photographed on the 
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memory we must here describe. It was a wide stretch of 
upland pasture which, rising sheer from the woody and 
ferny ravine through which we were passing in a steep 
acclivity, and sheltered on all other sides by belts of wood, 
was purpled throughout its whole extent with foxgloves, in 
the full pomp of their summer beauty. There they stood, 
stately, in thousands upon thousands, countless, till, under a 
slanting sun, the whole hillside blushed again—a sight un- 
paralleled in our experience. It was the flower-goddess, 
according to D., who was calling over her foxglove-roll, and 
every Yorkshire foxglove had mustered at the summons! 
However that might be, it was a gorgeous floral spectacle, 
unique of its kind, and never to be forgotten : 


In spots like these it is we prize 
Our memory—feel that she hath eyes! 


Through receiving letters from home, written in the zm- 
perative mood, our further pilgrimage into the “White Doe” 
country was for the present postponed. But a little later 
we found ourselves again at S 





, and in the same pleasant 
company. It was full, ripe summer, and the landscape 
offered another fora. On the upland pastures where, a 
month or two before, the stately foxgloves had mustered in 
their countless thousands, purpling the hills, now, in early 
August, we brushed through “golden groves of yellow rag- 
wort,” while all the vast moorlands around were ablaze with 
the blooming heather. 

On this occasion it was the village-wakes, or “ feast” as it 
is called at S , and crowds of farmer and grazier folk 
from far-off Yorkshire dales were paying their annual visit 
to friends and kinsfolk, as, also, their annual tribute to 
Bacchus at the village inns, where every room was filled to 
overflowing with people of the bucolic class, drab as to 
vesture, wearing pot-hats, and with round, rubicund faces, 
who— 
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Drank to the saints and martyrs 
Of the dismal days of yore ; 

And as soon as the horn was empty, 
They drank to one saint more ! 


Jolly fellows these Yorkshire graziers; and with reason, 
since their lands, as a rule, are low-rented. Moreover, the 
risks of your beef and mutton-feeding are as nothing com- 
pared with those of your corn-growing farmer ; and three- 
fourths, or nearly, of the West Riding is pasture only. 

Clearly we had come to the “feast” too; there could be no 
other motive in the opinion of the good folks of S——! 
But no; we had come, as the reader knows, to resume on 
the morrow our pilgrimage into the “ White Doe Country.” 

In the meantime, the weather was of the loveliest, inviting 
the more familiar members of our party to revisit their old 
haunts, whom, nothing loath, we accompanied, botanizing 
by the way. 

In the evening, striding over dewy pastures and through 





pleasant by-paths, in the warm summer air, to H , near 
S——, we paid a visit to our host’s trusty and well-beloved 
friend, Mr. Thomas B., the farmer ; and a fine specimen of 
the «stalwart Yorkshire yeoman we found him, dwarfing in 
stature as he did even the tallest of our tall party ; and 
with manners as mild and gentle as the man himself was 
hale and strong in appearance; with that soft “couthie,” 
caressing accent in his Saxon-speech we have often observed 
in “north country” people, and in those of the Scottish 
lowlands. Mr. Thomas we found to be one of those 
“nature’s gentlemen” with whom the cultured and the 
uncultured are equally at home and at once ; and a man of 
unbounded energy withal, not merely “looking after” his 
men, but lifting a hand here, putting a shoulder there, and, 
generally, bearing with them the heat and burthen of the 
day. For centuries have his family held wide lands from 
the same immemorial owner; nor want they now, them- 
G 
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selves, in broad acres held in fee—the reward of long and 
patient industry. But if Mr. Thomas is of a thrifty family, 
and himself one of the thriftiest of men, he has one extrava- 
gance. We do not mean that he has taken a wife, for, 
although somewhat beyond middle age, Mr. Thomas still 
holds with that very ancient adage which says— 

Yff thou be yonge, then marie not yett, 

Yff thou be old, thou hast more wytt ; 

For yonge menne’s wyves will not be taught, 

And old menne’s wyves are good for naught. 
At any rate, if unmarried, Mr. Thomas is not desolate, for over 
his household there presides a gentle spirit, a comely female 
relative 





Miss L.—most helpful of women, with a freshness 
about her, and a sweetness, as of the fields themselves, who 
dispenses her cousin’s hospitality with a natural grace and 
goodness of heart going far beyond mere refinement. 

Mr. Thomas’s one extravagance, if such it can be called, 
is a fondness for carved furniture—richly, elegantly, artisti- 
cally carved furniture—of which he possesses some specimens 
that would delight the heart of our friend Mr. Hamerton. 
Indeed, we doubt if royalty, anywhere, sleeps on bed more 
richly adorned with the carver’s art than the couch of this 
modest Yorkshire yeoman, living in a plain farm-house, in a 
Yorkshire dale. 

Of Mr. Thomas’s penchant we had heard before, but it was 
not to see his famous furniture that we had on this occasion 
called upon him, nor yet to taste his famous home-fed beef ; 
but to solicit the pleasure of his company on our drive into 
the White Doe country on the morrow. Once on the spot, 
however, his furniture we must see, and his beef we must 
taste—and we did. Of the furniture we have already spoken ; 
let us now speak, so far as we may venture on the unspeak- 
able, of the beef. It was a Craven heifer, and, being a heifer, 
it follows that its years were tender ; but that its flesh was 
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marvellously tender also, we call upon the epicurean C. to 
make affidavit, who, having eaten his fill thereof on the 
above memorable occasion, deponeth as follows, viz. :— 

First. That he verily believes said heifer was descended, 
in a direct line, from the “Golden Calf” worshipped of old, 
and a cultus as modern as it is ancient! 

Second. That he believes said heifer had pastured in the 
elysian fields themselves, and been fattened there ! 

Third. That he believes the ancient worship of the “Sacred 
Cow,” in Egypt, India, and some other countries, not for- 
getting Ireland, is a subject worthy of more thorough inves- 
tigation than it has yet received, &c., &c.—the rest of the 
affidavit being too long to quote. 

Pending the inquiry our friend thinks so eminently desi- 
rable, and whilst awaiting “the coming of that glorious time” 
when Beef shall receive its full apotheosis in England—a 
time not remote if we may judge by John Bull’s intense 
admiration of his own portrait as drawn by Puuch—we may 
say that, if our heads overnight were filled with dreams 
somewhat mixed—with carvings of furniture and beef—with 
shadows of zsthetic emotions, and material cravings, and 
mysterious adumbrations of gigantic Craven heifers, they 
were at least clear on the morrow when we started, under 
favouring skies, for the “ White Doe Country,” taking with 
us our host of the previous evening, and where also, a little 
later, we should like to take with us the amiable reader. 


Note.—In order to avoid misconception, the writer of the foregoing article 
desires to explain that in alluding to ‘‘ botanical pirates ” he refers to those so- 
called ‘‘botanical collectors” who, devoid of all scruple, make a point of leaving 
behind them, wherever they go, asort of botanical desert ; and whose increasing 
number, in these latter years, makes it incumbent on botanical writers—no less 
in works of pure science than in ‘‘popular sketches” like the present —to refrain 
from indicating the exact Aaditat of any botanical rarity whatsoever. 














WARBURTON CHURCH, CHESHIRE. 


DRAWN BY WARD HEYS. 


HE picturesque church of Warburton is perhaps best 
known in connection with a proverbial phrase of a 
minatory character long current in the neighbourhood, and 
which has extended some distance beyond its original 
locality. The threat that a person or thing shall be torn 
Lymme from Warburton has in it that quality of vagueness 
which sometimes forms no inconsiderable element in fear. 
A reference to Mr. Ward Heys’ sketch will show, however, 
that the effects are not so terrific after all. The church 
of Warburton is believed to have originated in a chapel of 
the canons of the Premonasterian order, who received a grant 
of lands in the reign of Henry II. This priory seems to have 
been merged afterwards with the abbey of Cockersand. The 
advowson of the living passed to the family of Warburton, 
and it was customary for a considerable time to present to 
this living jointly with that of Lymme. There was no con- 
nection between the two originally, and the matter was one 
merely of convenience, but the arrangement appears to have 
suggested itself to the Cheshire mind as a fitting emblem of 
fixity ; so that to speak of the separation of the two was 
regarded as a graphic way of describing a general dissolu- 
tion and return to chaos. Several instances of separate 
presentation are recorded by Ormerod. “Robert, rector 
eccl’e de Werberton occurs in a commission from Pope 
Nicholas III. to the prior of Cartmel in 1278, relative to the 
dispute between him and John, rector medietatis eccl’ie de 
Lymme, which mentions that church having been formerly 
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governed per duos rectores, and seems to imply that the War- 
burton moiety of it was then vacant. In several deeds made 
1358, John de Budworth is styled parson of the chapel of 
Warburton, both moieties of Lymme being then occupied 
by other clergymen, and Roger Chappemon, who was pre- 
sented 1 Henry VII. to the Warburton moiety of Lymme, 
occurs previously to the presentation in 20 Edward II. as 
rector of the chapel of Warburton.” That which was for- 
merly occasional is now permanent, for Lymme zs separated 
from Warburton, the latter having been created a parish by 
an Order in Council of December, 1869. The church has 
escaped any general restoration, though various repairs 
have been executed from time to time. 


























THE POETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


BY C. E. TYRER, B.A. 


“YERHAPS, if Matthew Arnold had continued to write 
poetry, and nothing but poetry, he might have re- 
mained as much “caviare to the general” as some other 
true poets of our day who have not managed to hit the 
popular taste, or have not been petted and paraded by some 
clique or céterie. But Mr. Arnold became exercised in mind 
about many things—the poverty of our middle-class educa- 
tion, British Philistinism, the ugliness of Dissent, the worship 
of the letter by orthodox theologians. And, doubtless, as 
an essayist and prose writer he, on the whole, well merits 
the reputation he has gained. Always entertaining, often 
suggestive, he carries the reader along by the charm of his 
style and the liveliness of his manner, whether or no the 
opinions expressed meet with complete assent. His “chaff” is 
delightful in its way ; but the tone of light and airy dogmatism 
which he affects carries with it some contempt for opponents, 
and he is guilty of some special offences to good taste in 
dealing with theology. The “three Lord Shaftesburys” is 
an instance which will occur to the recollection of every 
reader of Literature and Dogma. But perhaps the most 
offensive peculiarity of his prose style is his use of catch 
words and phrases. A short sentence—generally a quotation 
from the Bzd/e, or from some famous author—is introduced, 
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apparently in the most innocent manner, by way of illus- 
trating the subject in hand—this recurs again and again as 
sort of refrain—and finally makes its appearance at the end 
to clench the argument and silence gainsayers. The logical 
faculty in Mr. Arnold is certainly not a strong one, and it is 
not surprising that he has a mean opinion of logical methods 
of arriving at truth (see preface to Essays in Criticism). All 
these more or less unpleasant features of his prose writing 
are entirely absent from his verse—and I cannot but think 
that it is here that we see him at his best—here that he 
reveals the deepest part of his nature. To praise it aright 
is beyond my power—the eloquence and enthusiasm of 
Mr. Swinburne on this subject seem, for once, hardly mis- 
placed or extravagant. “ His poetry,” says Swinburne, “is a 
pure temple, a white flower of marble, unfretted without by 
intricate and grotesque traceries, unvexed within by fumes 
of shaken censers or intoning of hoarse choristers; large 
and clear and cool, with many chapels in it and outer courts, 
full of quiet and of music” (Essays and Studies, p. 182). 
Mr. Arnold’s first volume of poems, Zhe Strayed Reveller, 
by A., appeared in 1849. It was followed in 1852 by Empe- 
docles on Etna and other Poems. Both of these were published 
anonymously. The second volume was withdrawn from 
circulation after a very short period—and the piece which 
gives its name to the book was not restored to the world 
till the publication of the Mew Poems of 1867, when it 
appeared (says Mr. Arnold) “at the request of a man of 
genius, whom it had the honour and the good fortune to 
interest, Mr. Robert Browning.” It is interesting to learn 
from Mr. Swinburne that a copy of the original volume 
came into his hand when a boy at Eton, and gave him the 
greatest delight. Both these volumes are now extremely 
rare. A review of them by Arthur Hugh Clough—curiously 
cold in tone—appeared in 1853 in the North American 
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Review. The scantily-meted-out praise of this article is 
remarkable as coming from one who had been a college- 
friend of the poet, and to whom the latter afterwards dedicated 
one ‘of his most perfect pieces, the monody of “ Thyrsis.” 
The language of this kindred spirit becomes still more 
curious when we contrast it with the glowing words of Mr. 
Swinburne, who both in style and sentiment seems removed 
from Arnold almost foto coelo. The “ Poems” of 1853 were 
preceded by a lengthy essay, in which the advantage of 
following the ancients and of taking themes akin to those 
of the classic poets is strongly insisted on. This was fol- 
lowed in 1855 by a “ Second Series,” and in 1858—soon after 
the author had succeeded to the chair of poetry at Oxford— 
by Merope, a tragedy formed on the severest Greek models. 
As this does not appear in the recent volumes of collected 
poems, Mr. Arnold possibly regards as a failure, as his 
critics have mostly done, this attempt to naturalize among 
us the forms and the manner of Greek tragedy.* In the 
New Poems of 1867 (which contains much of Mr. Arnold’s 
best work) we may observe the tendency to pure objectivity 
losing its ground, and the growing influence of the modern 
spirit. Nothing, indeed, is more curious in this writer than 
the blending of the classical and romantic schools—the ten- 
dency to be genuinely classical, and at the same time 
intensely modern. With this volume close Mr. Arnold’s 
contributions of importance to poetic literature. He has 
since issued two collected editions of his poems, the latter of 
which contains some unpublished poems of very early date. 

Within these somewhat narrow bounds there is great 
variety both of form and subject. The longer narrative 
poems—* Sohrab and Rustum,” “ Balder Dead,” “ Tristram 
and Iseult”—may be regarded as epical fragments or epi- 


* For some excellent remarks on the modern classical drama in this con- 
nection, I would refer to the Essay on Arnold’s Merofe by the late W. C. Roscoe. 
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sodes. In the first of these, the story of the single combat 
of the Persian warrior Rustum and his unknown son Sohrab, 
who had joined the Tartars, on the sands beside the Oxus, 
is told with a power and a pathos not easily matched in 
modern verse. “ Balder Dead” must perhaps take a lower 
rank, from its want of strictly human interest. But the 
treatment in both is quite Homeric, and it is only their 
shortness and episodic character which prevents them rank- 
ing as true epics. “Tristram” is more in the metre and the 
manner of the old romances, as befits a theme drawn from 
the Arthurian cycle. Of dramatic poetry, we have Merope, 
Empedocles on Etna, and some choric fragments after the 
Greek. It may be doubted, however, whether Mr. Arnold has 
much of a genuine dramatic gift. He has apparently little of 
that power of portraying character and motive in action which 
is the life of the drama. In Empedocles, besides the lovely 
songs of the boy Callicles, and the long chant of Empedocles, 
we have for the most part long monologues in verse, very 
noble and beautiful in parts, but with little that is specially 
dramatic about them. Some of the fragments of Greek 
choruses are fine, especially one beginning “O frivolous 
mind of man ;” but whatever may be true of the spirit of 
classical poetry, it seems impossible to naturalize its forms 
in a tongue so alien as ours to the genius of the classical 
languages. Of lyrical poetry, we have here some exquisite 
examples. The songs of Callicles in Empedocles on Etna 
will for ever haunt the memory of those who have once felt 
the charm of their serene joyousness and gracious music. 
There is also a little piece called “ Requiescat,” subdued in 
tone, and yet with something genuinely song-like about it. 
But, for the most part, there is in the smaller poems too 
little of lyrical rapture, too little perhaps of spontaneity, to 
give them a right to the name of lyrics in the strict sense of 
the term. Reflection, touched with imagination and emotion, 
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has been the mainspring of much of Mr. Arnold’s minor 
verse. He is here, very largely, a disciple of Wordsworth, 
to whom the term “imaginative reflection ” has been applied, 
as expressing in the main the character of his muse. The 
section of these poems which Mr. Arnold classes as elegiac, 
contains some of his finest efforts, notably “ Thyrsis” and 
“The Scholar-Gipsy.” In these there is a sweet pastoral 
vein, which recalls the manner of Theocritus. Arnold’s 
command over the sonnet-form should also be remarked ; 
some of his sonnets deserve to take rank not far below the 
best in the language. 

Turning to the subject-matter of this poetry, the wide 
culture of the writer becomes at once apparent. The myths 
and historical legends of Greece and Egypt, Norse mytho- 
logy, Persian history and life in Eastern courts, Christian 
tradition, medieval romance, with many a theme drawn 
from the Europe of to-day, have all their place here—and in 
the most various climes and surroundings this poet seems 
equally at home. This wide and varied culture has com- 
bined with great natural gifts to make Mr. Arnold what he 
is as a poet and thinker—it seems, more so than in most 
cases, a necessary part of our conception of the man. Ina 
fine sonnet, he acknowledges his indebtedness to Homer, 
Epictetus, and Sophocles, while among the moderns he seems 
to have been influenced chiefly by Goethe and Wordsworth. 
It is noticeable, however, that though Mr. Arnold has to a 
large extent assimilated what is best both in ancient and 
modern literature, there is little trace of the direct influence 
of any other writer, either in his style or his use of words 
and phrases. Both style and language are emphatically his 
own. Mr. Arnold’s individuality (in spite of the various 
literary influences to which it has been subjected) is still 
unmistakable. 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes one about this poetry 
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is its severe simplicity. Obscurity of thought or expression, 
and ornateness of manner, are equally remote from it. This 
simplicity might be mistaken by a careless or indifferent 
reader for coldness and bareness, but it is not so. It is the 
artistic instinct subordinating everything to the due treatment 
of the subject in hand. A poem more unadorned than “The 
Sick King in Bokhara” it would be hard to find in any 
literature, yet how powerful and vivid it all is! The man 
self-accused of cursing his mother and brethren, the stern 
Vizier, the compassionate King, with the hot and arid 
eastern scene in which they move, are brought before us with 
a power which stands in no need of meretricious ornament. 
Another good instance of the graphic force of a simple style is 
the description in “Balder Dead” of the burning ship on which 
Balder’s funeral pyre had been laid. Almost the only orna- 
ment which Mr. Arnold allows himself in the two narrative 
poems in which he has taken Homer for his model (“Sohrab 
and Rustum” and “Balder Dead”) is the simile, and though 
perhaps Mr. Forman is right in thinking that he has carried 
the use of it to excess and broken up the narrative too much 
by long and unlovely similes (whose chief merit is their faith- 
ful naturalism), yet certainly some of the smaller examples 
are beautiful as well as appropriate. Everywhere there is 
apparent a watchful eye and vivid memory for the beautiful 
and striking aspects of nature. In“ Sohrab and Rustum” 
they are borrowed mostly from that Oriental life in which 
the scene of the poem is laid, and as far as one who has 
never visited the East can have an opinion, they seem 
wonderfully true both in detail and spirit. The muster of 
the Tartar host in “Sohrab and Rustum” is compared to the 
flight of cranes: 


From their black tents, long files of horse, they stream’d : 
As when, some grey November morn, the files, 
In marching order spread, of long-neck’d cranes, 
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Stream over Casbin, and the southern slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 

Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 
For the warm Persian sea-board: so they stream’d. 


Beautiful too is the comparison of the slender Sohrab to 


some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight, 
Which in a queen’s secluded garden throws 
Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf, 
By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s sound— 
So slender Sohrab seem’d, so softly rear’d. 


There is perhaps no living writer who quite equals Mr. 
Arnold in the simplicity and clearness of his style, with the 
exception of another Oxford poet and thinker, who has 
brought charm of style and mastery of language to the 
service of a very different school of thought—John Henry 
Newman. Perhaps, if we would characterize by a single 
word this quality of Mr. Arnold’s poetry, we may describe 
it as “sculpturesque”—a term applied to it, I think, by a 
writer in The Spectator. 

There is another quality in Matthew Arnold, which is 
perhaps still more precious than his classicality of style and 
language—that quality which he himself has called “natural 
magic.” It is something as different as possible from mere 
description, which, whether in prose or verse, is in general, 
perhaps, the most tedious and unprofitable of all reading. 
The true poet does not describe nature—he in a manner 
reproduces her charm. In Mr. Arnold’s delightful essay on 
“Maurice de Guérin” he says of one who had “a truly 
interpretative faculty” that he had “the most profound and 
delicate sense of the life of nature, and the most exquisite 
felicity in finding expressions to render that sense.” And 
in The Study of Celtic Literature he describes this faculty as 
giving “not merely the beauty of nature—that the Greeks 
and Latins had ; not merely an honest smack of the soil, a 
faithful realism—that the Germans had ; but the intimate 
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life of nature, her weird power and her fairy charm.” He 
discovers this power in Shakspere, in Keats, in Wordsworth, 
and attributes its presence in the English poets to the 
Celtic element in our nature. It may not be quite fanciful 
to suggest that, Mr. Arnold’s mother being a Cornishwoman, 
he perhaps derived from a more directly Celtic source than 
most his power of rendering the charm of nature, as well as 
his keen sense of its presence in others. However this may 
be, he certainly has this power in no small degree—the 
power, as he says (Essays in Criticism, p. 104), of “ making 
magically near and real the life of nature, and man’s life so 
far as it is a part of that nature.” There is, however, no 
elaborate description—as Mr. Swinburne truly says (Essays 
and Studies, p. 140): “ The description does not adorn or 
decorate the thought; it is part of it ; they have so grown 
into each other that they seem not welded together, but 
indivisible and twin-born.” We have thus brought before 
us the features of the country round Oxford in “ Thyrsis” 
and “The Scholar-Gipsy,” the lovely hill-solitudes of the 
English lake-country in “Resignation,” the sublimer aspects 
of mountain-scenery in Empedocles on Etna, the series called 
“ Switzerland,” and the poems on “Obermann.” Take for 
example these lines from “The Scholar-Gipsy,” on the 
water-meadows that fringe the Isis : 


those wide fields of breezy grass 
WwW hove black- -wing’d swallows haunt the glittering Thames. 


or the lovely passages in “ Thyrsis” on the parting notes of 
the cuckoo in early June, and on a midsummer flower-garden. 
Empedocles on Etna is full of this feeling for nature, and 
power of rendering its loveliness and sublimity. When one 
reads this poem, one seems to breathe the high mountain- 
air, and after revelling in the beauty of the forest region of 
Etna, to feel the scorching heat on the bare sides that slope 
up to the cone. 
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Etna beyond, in the broad glare 
Of the hot noon, without a shade, 
Slope behind slope, up to the peak, lies bare; 
The peak, round which the white clouds play. 


And students of the “Obermann” poems are made to 
feel by a few slight but adequate words how “the cone of 
Jaman, pale and grey,” presides in austere beauty over the 
scene, and how mountain-flowers, and the shades of evening 
stealing over the glimmering lake, and the murmur of the 
wind among the pines, brought refreshment and consolation 
to a saddened world-weary man. We have this feeling for 
nature continually present in Matthew Arnold’s poetry. 
There is a constant reference to the natural surroundings of 
the scene; and the human actors are merged in—or, it may 
be, contrasted with—the impersonal beauty and charm of 
the world around them. One might name as instances of 
’ this interpenetration (as it were) of the worlds of nature and 
man, the songs of Cadmus and Harmonia and of the con- 
test of Apollo and Marsyas in Empedocles on Etna, the 
description of the tapestry in the moonlit room of the Breton 
castle in “Tristram and Iseult” (a poem, by the way, full of 
exquisite bits of landscape), “The Church of Brou,” and 
“The Forsaken Merman.” Another passage which illustrates 
the same tendency is the conclusion of “Sohrab and Rustum.” 
Never perhaps has the immobility of nature been contrasted 
more finely than in these lines, with the fleetingness of the 
individual man, her enduring charm with his noisy strife 
and unseemly passion. 

In the poem “To Virgil” which Mr. Tennyson contributed 
to a recent number of the Vineteenth Century, there is a line 
which is no less true as criticism in its application to the 
Roman poet, than it is exquisite in itself: 

All the charm of all the Muses 


Often flowering in a lonely word. 


In the great masters of style—in Virgil, in Dante, in 
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Milton—we meet frequently with phrases and single words 
so perfect, so adequate to the subject treated, that we can- 
not suppose them otherwise without fatal injury to the 
passage in which they occur. How this is done, no ordinary 
mortal can say—it is the secret of genius. And yet there 
may apparently be nothing remarkable about the language, 
it will often be simple in the extreme. Apart from the 
frequent felicities of expression which we find in Mr. Arnold’s 
pictures of nature and elsewhere, there are some words of 
special force or beauty which we find him at times using. 
I will mention one, the word “moon-blanch’d.” This 
beautiful word (a coinage, probably, of Mr. Arnold’s) seems 
to give the effect of moonlight in an exquisite and perfect 
manner. For instance, in “A Summer Night,’— 

In the deserted moon-blanch’d street 

How lonely rings the echo of my feet ! 


and in “ Dover Beach,’— 


‘ the long line of spray 
Where the ebb meets the moon-blanch’d sand. 


Some striking characterizations of Mr. Arnold’s illustrious 
predecessors and contemporaries should not be passed over 
without notice. I would refer especially to the lines on 
Goethe and Wordsworth in “ Memorial Verses,” on Byron 
in “ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,” and on Heine in 
“ Heine’s Grave.” 

There are few delineations of the passion of love in Mr. 
Arnold’s poetry. This in part accounts for the general 
absence of those high-pitched lyric strains, which are the 
chosen vehicles of the poets of passion. The series called 
“Switzerland,” however, records with much charm of expres- 
sion the progress of a hopeless attachment. The picture 
of Marguerite : 


The sweet blue eyes—the soft, ash-colour’d hair— 
The cheeks that still their gentle paleness wear— 
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The lovely lips, with their arch smile that tells 
The unconquer’d joy in which her spirit dwells — 

and the music of whose voice was borrowed from a “sun- 
fleck’d mountain brook,” or from the trees on a “ wet bird- 
haunted English lawn,” calls to mind the Lucy, to whom 
Wordsworth dedicated five exquisite little poems, likewise 
the professed record of a buried love. Beautifully has 
Arnold in these poems touched upon one of the saddest 
experiences of life—the profound isolation of the individual 
man—the insurmountable gap which nature has set between 
us (“the unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea,”) and the imperious 
force of circumstance which still further helps to sunder 
men from each other: 

Like driftwood spars which meet and pass 

Upon the boundless ocean-plain— 

So on the sea of life, alas ! 

Man nears man, meets, and leaves again. 

It will, however, not always be so; in another sphere of 

existence spirits that have kinship with one another will be 
united : 


we whose ways were unlike here 
May then more neighbouring courses ply ; 
May to each other be brought near 
And greet across infinity. 
How sweet, unreach’d by earthly jars, 
My sister! to behold with thee 
The hush among the shining stars, 
The calm upon the moonlit sea. 


“ Poetry,” said the German mystic Novalis, “heals the 
wounds which the understanding makes.” There was never 
perhaps a time in which the understanding has inflicted 
more wounds on the heart and the spirit of man than that 
in which we live, and it is especially in an age of unrest 
like the present that we need the soothing agencies of art 
and poetry. 


This strange disease of modern life 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
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has touched our poet deeply, but his remedy for our dis- 
content, for our imperious demand for happiness, is but such 
stoical comfort as we may gather from the chant of 
Empedocles :— 


In vain our pent wills fret 
And would the world subdue, 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do: 
Born into life we are, and life must be our mould. 


Indeed, the philosopher of Agrigentum may not unfitly 
symbolize our modern thinker, pondering sadly on the deep 
things of life, while to him in his solitude there rise, as from 
the voice and harp of the boy Callicles, the healing influences 
of music and of song. There is a haunting sadness about 
much of Mr. Arnold’s verse, that but too faithfully images 
the mood of many of the most thoughtful men among us. 
As he listens to the mournful sound of the ebb-tide on 
Dover Beach, this is the thought that it awakens : 

The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d ; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 


Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


In the stern, cold cloisters of the Grande Chartreuse, with 
its austere and devoted brotherhood, he seems to hear the 
last echoes of an expiring faith : 


Not as their friend or child I speak ! 
But as on some far Northern strand, 
Thinking of his own Gods, a Greek 

In pity and mournful awe might stand 
Before some fallen Runic stone— 

For both were faiths, and both are gone. 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
Another powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
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Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride ; 
I come to shed them at their side. 


There is one danger which assails our bewildered gene- 
ration on which Mr. Arnold in his poetry frequently dwells— 
that of stifling the deepest and most excellent part of our 
nature, the heart and the soul. This is the theme of such 
pieces as “A Summer Night” and “ The Buried Life.” In 
the latter poem, after dwelling on the manifold distractions 
of our modern, life, and their benumbing effect on the soul, 


he goes on to speak of the power of human affection as a 


self-revealer. 
from time to time, vague and forlorn 
From the soul’s subterranean depths upborne 
As from an infinitely distant land, 
Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day. 


Only—but this is rare— 

When a belovéd hand is laid in ours, 

When, jaded with the rush and glare 

Of the interminable hours, 

Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear, 

When our world-deafen’d ear 

Is by the tones of a loved voice caress’d— 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in the breast, 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again. 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 
And what we mean we say, and what we would, we know. 
A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 

And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 

The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze. 


And there arrives a lull in the hot race, 
Wherein he doth for ever chase 

That flying and elusive shadow, rest. 

An air of coolness plays upon his face, 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast, 
And then he thinks he knows 

The hills where his life rose, 

And the sea where it goes. 


One word more. Iam aware how great is the influence of 
individual taste and feeling in judgments about poetry— 
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the delighted reader is not apt to be over-critical. But, 
beside the turbid flow of much modern verse, this poetry 
seems to me like a crystal tarn, high up among the 
mountains, girt round by dark peaks and barren ridges 
of hill, but reflecting in its pure and unruffled waters 
the tender blue of the summer sky, the shapes of passing 
clouds, the splendour of moon and stars in the solemn 
heaven of night. There is little to attract the casual 
observer—but the air is pure and bracing, and the mountain- 
forms have a beauty which is all their own. And though 
writing so delicate and so sternly simple as Mr. Arnold’s 
may never catch the ear of the multitude, yet the day is 
surely far distant when the more thoughtful of the lovers of 


poetry will cease to feel the charm of this serene and stately 
verse. 




















TH’ JOURNEYMON LOCKSMITH. 
BY HENRY GANNON. 
[The following verses are a translation of ‘A Schlosser hat’n Geselln gehiit” of Griibel.| 


LOCKSMITH hed a journeymon as foilt tremenjus 
slow, 
Bu’ when it coom to feedin toime he’re th’ nimblest mon of 0; 
He’re fost to dig his spoon ith dish and th’ last to cry 
“howd on” 
I’ o that heause, at daggin toime, he wur th’ hardest-warkin 
mon, 


Ses th’ mester to this mon one day, “ Owd lad, tha puzzles 
me, 
For aw neer seed nob’dy warch as slow or eyt as fast as thee. 


Na aw’ve allus reckont it as fair, and aw’ve yerd my feyther 
Say : 
‘As yo warchen so yo etten,’ bu wi thee its tother way.” 


Ses th’ journeymon, “ Whoy that’s nowt new, an th’ rayson 
aw con fix, 

Yo known as th’ eytin taks no lung, bu th’ wark’s fro six 
to six. 

Neaw iv aw wur feedin th’ whul day lung bowt oather break 
or stop 

Aw darsay aw should eyt as slow as aw warch i yonder shop.” 


Ses th’ gaffer, “Tha con cut thi stick, th’ warld’s woide enoo 
for thee, 

Goo seech thi eaut some other shop wheer th’ wark and 
meyt agree.” 

So th’ mon he packt his wallet up, and nobbu this did say : 

“Yo con keep thoase files iv yo’ll throw us in a black puddin 
uppo th’ way.” 
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MAGNETINE 


Sixteen years’ continual progress in the development of Mag- 
netic Science has fully established the reputation of the 








and 


Lung, 
Hernia, &c. 


NCES 


process has the curative properties of Mag- 
netism been brought to bear so effectu- 
ally for the relief of mental and 
physical suffering in almost now freely re- 
every form as by commended by some 
the use of of the most eminent men in the 
medical profession, from the established 
fact of their power to afford both relief 
and cure to the exhausted nervous system; also 
in incipient paralysis and consumption, loss of brain and 
nerve power, and in that most distressing ailment, liver complaint. 


Kidney, 
General Debility, 


Bronchitis, 


Liver, 


Epilepsy, 
Neuralgia, 


Spinal, 
f Nervous & Rheumatic Affections, 


and Chest Complaints, 


DARLOW & CO.’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES 
are recommended by some of the most eminent in the medical profession, and tes- 
timony is borne as to their beneficial use by very many of the highest families in 
the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen in Her Majesty’s House- 
hold and Members of both Houses of the Legislature, Gen- 
tlemen of the Legal and other Learned Professions, Officers 
in the Army and Navy, Clergymen of all cenominations, 
Bankers, Merchants, Writers, Speakers, Artists, &c. 
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Sciatica, Asthma, 


DARLOW & CO.’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES 
require no preparation of Acids, nor Chemical Solutions of any kind to 
vender their operation effective. They give no shocks, produce no 
sores, and will not injure nor discolour the wearing apparel. They are 
worn over one or more garments, need no attention, can be put on or taken 
off at pleasure, are so simple in their adaptation that a child can use them, and, 
while possessing extraordinary vitalising power, are nevertheless so gentle und 
soothing in their action that they can be placed on the most delicate or nervous 
invahd without fear of inconvenience. r 


for Gout and Rheumatism, 


Throat, 
Indigestion, 
other forms oO 


DARLOW & CO. 








GENTLEMEN’S 


. BELT. 
INVIGORATOR, PROTECTOR. 





From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


F. W. Dartow, Esq. 76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Sir,—I am able to certify that I have used your Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my 
practice, and that in personal convenience to my patients they are unexceptionable, and far superior 
to any other inventions of the kind which I have employed; and that of their efficacy, the positive 
powers, I have no doubt. 1 have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal congestion, in neu- 
ralgia, and in many cases involving weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the abdomen. 
In the public interest I wish you to use my unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, ,Gartu WiLkinson, M.D., MRCSE 





DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET POST FREE FROM 


DARLOW & CO., 43, West Strand, London. 
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Uniform issue of the Novels of Mrs. G. LINN2ZUS BANKS, 
author of “God’s Providence House.” Each with Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Bound in Cloth, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





Fourth Edition. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. 


‘Realism that reminds us of Defoe ; has no little artistic merit ; exceptional 
interest.” — 7imes. 
| ‘* Ts well constructed ; has a good deal of varied incident, remarkable vividness, 
and interesting ; the very atmosphere of the time and locality.”—Saturday Review. 


STUNG TO THE QUICK. 


A NORTH COUNTRY STORY. 
**Well told; is exciting ; has interest ; touches of real life and character.” — 


Atheneum. GLORY. 


A WILTSHIRE STORY. 


‘* Full of character, well contrasted, and well maintained. It is deserving of 
high praise.” —Aritish Quarterly Review. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. — 


A LANCASHIRE STORY. 
‘*It is written with power, and is a capital story.” —Sfectator. 


WOOERS AND WINNERS, 


OR, UNDER THE SCARS. 
A YORKSHIRE STORY. 





‘* Must be recommended as an excellent novel to all who care for manlier food 
than that wherewith novelists commonly supply them.” —Graphic. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 


‘* An exceedingly well-written story.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
‘* Almost fascinating.” — Western Daily Mercury. 


THROUGH THE NIGHT. 


TALES OF SHADES AND SHADOWS, 


THE WATCHMAKER’S DAUGHTER, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


RIPPLES AND BREAKERS. 


Poems by Mrs. G. Linna&us Banks. Illustrated by JoHN PRocToR 
and G. C. Banks. Square 8vo, 5s. 


‘*Mrs. Banks writes with fluency and animation; her vein of sentiment is pure 
and earnest.” —Athenaum. 





MANCHESTER: ABEL HEYwoop & SON, 56 and 58, Oldham-st. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
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The Second Edition now ready, in One Volume, cr. 8vo, with Vignette engraved 


on Wood 


by G. Pearson, price 6s. cloth extra, 


COUNTRY PLEASURES; 


THE CHRONICLE OF A YEAR, CHIEFLY IN A GARDEN. 
By GEORGE MILNER. 





‘Mr. MILNER, in a veritably charming book, 
gives a delightfully sympathetic account of a 
rustic life, informed with mental culture and with 
natural powers of observation, which have been 
strengthened by close familiarity with the poets 
who drew their inspiration from the book of 
nature. 


sesses, we are told, no especial advantages either 
of soil or of climate; but it is large and old, 
extending over several acres, and having con- 
siderable variety in the shape of wood and water, 
orchard and lawn, dingle and meadow. Excur- 
sions beyond its pale, into the adjacent country, 
are brought within the scope of the Author’s plan ; 
and in his treatment of the scenes and objects 
encountered by the way, he proves himself a 
naturalist at heart, endowed with the patient, 
loving spirit of ceaseless inquiry and earnest re- 
flection. AILY TELEGRAPH. 








*Mr. MiLner’s notes for a year are the fruits 
of a life of observation. His style is fresh and 


is love of the country are exhibited on every 
page. Many men can discourse eloquently 
enough of country sights and sounds ; Mr. Mit- 
NgR is also impressive from the minute accuracy 
of his knowledge. He describes a summer sun- 
set or a winter storm like a poet, but also like a 
matter-of-fact observer. As he notes day by day 
the bursting of the buds in — or the turning 
of the tints towards the fall of the leaf; as he 
watches for the arrival of the birds of passage 
and follows them in the process of their mating 
and nesting, he proves to us once mere that nature 
has charms in her least genial aspects—even in 
blustering March or raw November. But what is 
perhaps most characteristic in his fascinating 
volume is the use he has made of the best Eng- 
lish try. We were going to say that it is 
studded with gems from the poets; but, as Mr. 
MILNER says, adornment by gems infers the 
introduction of extraneous objects. Living in 
fellowship with the poets, he finds poetical asso- 
ciations and memories in every natural object he 
admires ; and he has interwoven his quotations 
in the fabric of his work like the feathers and 
mosses in the nest of the chaffinch or those deli- 
cate webs of gossamer that are spun through the 





| 


The garden in which Mr. MiLner’s | 
cheerful and healthy year-book was written pos- | 


| bea 


ceful, and the keenness of his sensibilities and | 


meadow-grass of a morning. We have an almost | 


exhaustive répertoire of rural poetic allusions— 
the index to it fills more than five pages—from 
the days of CHAUCER to our own.’ 

St. James’s GAZETTE. 


~ 








OPINIONS of the PRESS. 


‘This volume is addressed and ought to be 
dedicated to real lovers of the country, nor do 
we know that we have ever read a more fasci- 
nating book of the kind. City-bred folks, 
though they can hardly fail to be pleased with 
the charm of its style, will scarcely appreciate 
its more delicate beauties. e cannot say that 
Mr. MILNER makes much of little, for there is no 
nobler subject than nature, and in the infinite 
variety of nature’s works none are unworthy of 
minute attention. This very volume is proof to 
the contrary. But it needs something of a 
regular rural apprenticeship to understand the 
depth and tenderness of the associations that 
may be awakened by some apparently insignifi- 
cant flower ; to enter into the Peclings which can 
eeably excited in blustering storm or blind- 
ing sleet ; to follow with interest the sympathetic 
descriptions of land, sea, and sky in all aspects 
of the weather ; and to realise in short that an 
uneventful country existence may be full of 
events and sensations though it seems dull and 
monotonous. But there are few lovers of the 
country, we fancy, however much they may pride 
themselves on their knowledge of things rural, 
who will not acknowledge Mr. Mitner for their 
master. His has been a life of close observation 
which has ripened with habit almost into intui- 
tion, and so he has accumulated the miscella- 
neous stores of information which make him the 
most intelligent and trustworthy of guides, as he 
is the most agreeable of instructors. He is an 
enthusiastic gardener, though he has studied his 
gardening in the school of nature rather than 
under professional experts, a good naturalist, a 
practical botanist; and he has the genius of an 
artist, as we see in the pictures after nature that 
are scattered everywhere over his pages. Few 
men know better how to translate into words, 
each of which has its definite meaning, his clear 
impressions of natural objects as he has viewed 
them through different atmospheric effects. But, 
above all, what gives its most distinctive charac- 
ter to his volume, is the range of his acquaintance 
with the English poets. fe presses them all 
into his service, or rather borrows their brightest 
ideas, never without acknowledgment, with the 
—— apy | freedom of an intimate friend. 
We see lists of volumes every day advertised as 
suitable for the holiday season ; but to those who 
are contemplating tours in the country we can 
recommend no volume more heartily than these 
simple and beautiful Country Pleasures.’ 

Saturpay Revigew. 





London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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The PALATINE NOTE-BOOK: For the Inter- 
communication of Antiquaries, Bibliophiles, and other Investigators 
into the History and Literature of the Counties of Lancaster, 
Chester, &c. Edited by J. E. BAILEY, F.S.A., Stretford, Man- 
chester. Price 10s. 6d. per year, post free, from the Editor. 





“This little work well deserves the attention of our local antiquaries, and will deserve it still 
more in proportion as it attracts contributions from all parts of both counties.”—Liverfool Daily 
Post, wath February. 

** Six issues of the Palatine Note-book, an English monthly which began with the current year, 
lead us to augur very favourably of the new publication. As is indicated by its title, it is specially 
concerned with the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and Durham. Its pages have already made 
noteworthy contributions to biography and bibliography, with reference to Nathan Walworth, 
Peter de Wetenhale, William de Northwell, Henry Newcome, the Rev. — Watson, Col. John 
Townley, Dr. Samuel Hibbert-Ware, Mr. De Quincey, Bishop George Downame, the Rev. John 
Whitaker, the Chetham Society, the Manchester Collegiate Church, &c., &c. Such as are curious 
about Mother Shipton, of whom ‘no one can prove that she ever existed,’ will find a good deal 
touching her so-called panes The typography of the Palatine Note-book is as elegant as its 
contents are scholarly.”—The New York Natzon, 21 July, 1881. 





The Number for January, 1883, contains : 

Bishop Bridgeman. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Place-Names. 

The Writings of Jeremiah Horrox and William Crabtree. 

The Rev. Alexander Horrocks of Dean, Westhoughton, and Turton. 
The Minor Notes comprise :—Bacon and his Chaplain Rawley; The Transit of 
Venus in 1767, 1779; The Transit of Venus, 6 Dec., 1882; A Manchester Pic-Nic, 
6 Dec., 1882; Epita h on Wm. Bennett of Chester, 1658; Sir Edward Dyer; 
** Hospital Sunday ” Sue Hundred and Twenty Years Ago; Entries in the Parish 


Registers of Flixton, 1688-9; Pronunciation of Local Place-Names; Funeral Pro- 
cessions ; Patrick Brennan ; Jingo. 





NGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.— 


Annual Subscription, 20s. Reports and List of Works sent on application 
to J. H. NODAL, Esq:, Honorary Secretary, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 
Thirty-four publications issued down to the end of 1881. 





Volume I. now ready.—To be completed in two volumes, price Six Shillings each, 
well printed on good paper, and bound in clcth, 


HISTORY OF THE IRISH PEOPLE, by 
Rev. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A.—The first volume of the above work is now 
ublished, and may be had only through the author, Rev. W. A. O’Conor, Upper 
Brook Street, or the printers, Messrs. Abel Heywood & Son, 56 and 58, Oldham 
Street, Manchester, who will act as his agents in the distribution of copies ordered 
through them. The volumes will be delivered free of expense to any address, 
About one-half of the edition has already been disposed of. 
A portion of Volume I. was published as a pamphlet some time ago, and the 
following commendations, among others, then appeared in the press :— 


“Mr. O’Conor has thought deeply about the Vey A of history.” —Manchester E xaminer. 
**On none of his former writings has Mr. O’Conor lavished such splendour of diction.” 


City News. 
“ As a work of art it will deservedly take a high rank in literature.”—Catholic Times. 


“The perusal must awaken a quite new interest in Irish history.”—Js/e of Wight Advertiser. 
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MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 


FounpDED 1862. 








Tue objects of the MancuesTER LiTeRARY CLUB are :— 

1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to promote research in the several depart- 
ments of intellectual work; and to further the interests of Authors and Artists in 
Lancashire. 

2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or elucidating the art, literature, and history 
of the County. 

3- To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in the furtherance of these objects 
can associate together. 

The methods by which these objects are sought to be attained are :— 

1. The holding of weekly meetings, from October to April, for social intercourse, and for the 
hearing and discussion of papers relating to the various sections of Literature and Art. 

2. The publication of such papers, at length or abridged ; and of other works undertaken at the 
instance of the Club. 

Membership of the Club is limited to authors, journalists, men of letters, painters, sculptors, 

architects, engravers, musical composers, members of the learned professions, university graduates, 
librarians, and generally persons engaged or specially interested in literary or artistic pursuits. 


GEORGE EVANS, Hon. Secretary, 
Mauldeth Road West, Fallowfield. 


The following, amongst other subjects, will be brought before the Meetings, which are held at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Deansgate, Manchester :— 


Yan. 8.—Mr. Chancellor Curistiz :—*‘* The Marquis de Morante—his Library and its Catalogue.” 
(P. 


‘aper.) 
Fan. 15.—Rev. W. A. O’Conor :—‘‘ A Note on Miss Fothergill’s Novels.” (Short Communication.) 
»» Mr. Georce MILNner :—“‘ The Rural Poetry of England.” (Paper.) 
Fan. 22.—Mr. W. HinpsHaw :—“‘ A Salford Notable.” (Short Communication.) 
Mr. Joun Mortimer :—“‘ In a Ballad Country.” (Paper.) 
Fan. — } 5 3 Baiey :—“‘ Lewis Bayly, Bishop of Bangor, and his Practice of Piety.” 
faper. 


Feb. 5.—Mr. Cuar_es Harpwick :—“ Genius and its Eccentricities.” (Paper.) 
Feb. 12.—Mr. WALTER HuGuzs :—*‘ Amusements of Bath, 1776.” (Short Communication.) 
re Mr. Epwarp Kirk :—“ A Lancashire Ramble, with Local Notes and Queries by the 
way.” (Paper.) 
Feb. 19.—Mr. Joun ANGELL :—“ Physical Science the Real Cause of all Modern Progress.” 
Feb. 26,—Mr. C. Row ey, Junr. :—‘* Greek Art in Miniature.” (Short Communication.) 


es Mr. W. E. A. Axon :—‘“‘ The Geographical Distribution of Men of Genius.” (Paper.) 
Mar. 5.—Mr. C. W. Sutton :—‘‘ Manchester Bibliography for 1882.” (Short Communication.) 
és Professor A. S. Witkins :—“* Browning and the Greek Drama.” (Paper.) 


Mar. 6 (Tuesday).—Joint Conversazione (Literary Club, Academy of Fine Arts, and Art Museum 
Committee). Mr. Witt1am Morris (Author of “‘ The Earthly Paradise ”) will deliver 
an Address on “‘ Art, Wealth, and Riches.” 


Mar. 12,—Mr. A. STANSFIELD :—“ A Difficult Lancashire Place-Name Explained.” (Short Com- 
munication. ) 
a Mr. ALEXANDER IRELAND :—“ Margaret Fuller D’Ossoli: A Sketch of her life and 
Genius.” (Paper.) 
Mar. 19.—Annual Meeting. 
Mar. 26.—No Meeting (Bank Holiday). 
April 2.—Conversazione. 





0 





The Minutes will be read at Seven o'clock. From Seven to Eight o'clock will be occupied b 
the reception of Short Communications and Notes, and by General Contereation. At Eight o’cloc! 
Prompt the Paper or other business of the evening, as set down in the Syllabus, will be proceeded with. 
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Publications 


OF THE 


Manchester Literary Club. 





PAPERS. Vol. I. Session 1874- “5: 
Paper boards. Price 4s. ... eos ae ae 
Very much above the average of such productions. Many of the papers possess a permanent 


value. None of them is without interest. . . . Wecan strongly recommend the volume.—West- 
minster Review, Oct., 1875. 


PAPERS. Vol. II. Session 1875-6. 
Price, cloth, 6s.; paper Covers, 58. ... see 00 se cco 000 ee BSG, 


A volume of varied interest.—Aritish Architect, July 7, 1876. 


It really would be a task to find another volume that tells so much, so happily, that is purchase- 
able for six shillings.—Manchester Critic, August 4, 1876. 


A very interesting and instructive volume.—Preston Chronicle, September 30, 1876. 


The collection contains several good papers, notably those on the circulation of periodicals in 
Manchester, and on Pepys’ system of shorthand.— Westminster Review, April, 1877. 


PAPERS. Vol. III. Session 1876-7. 
| | ee ee ee ea 


PAPERS. Vol. IV. Session 1877-8. 
With Illustrations from original drawings, by R. G. Somerset, William 
Meredith, Christopher Blacklock, Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft ; 


portrait of Butterworth, the mathematician ; and two views of Clayton 
Old Hall. 


Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. a a ae ae ee ee 


PAPERS. Vol. V. Session 1878-9. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Knight, George Hayes, Ward Heys, John 
Houghton Hague, J. H. E. Partington, J. H. Davies, Christopher Black- 
lock, Walter Tomlinson, Albert Nicholson, F. A. Winkfield, and George 


Evans ; ; an etching of Halton Castle, and portrait of Richard Roberts, the 
inventor. 


Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. a a ae ae ee a 


PAPERS. Vol. VI. Session 1879-80. 


With Illustrations by William Hull, William Walker, W. H. J. Boot, 
Robt. Langton, and George Evans. 
i eG eee ne ae ee 


PAPERS. Vol. VII. Session 1880-1. 


With Illustrations by J. H. E. Partington, Ward Heys, J. Renshaw, C. 
Blacklock, W. Robinson, and A. Nicholson. 


Price, cloth, a ° tas ey ae 
CONTENTS ; 
The Prometheus Vinctus... ... ... « «+ Rev. W. A. O’Conor, 
A Story ofa Picture... ... ... so .. «« J. H. E. Partington. 
Falstaff and his Followers Sir J. A. Picton, 
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Suicidal Character of Hume’s Philosophy 
Concerning One of Wordsworth’s Sonnets 
George Eliot : a an. lg eee 
George Eliot as Novelist .. sale aa 
George Eliot as Poet rs eco we 
George Eliot’s Use of Dialect... 

George Eliot: In Memoriam ... ... 

A Visit to Honister Crag... 

Wm. Lithgow, the Eccentric Scottish Traveller 


H. H. Howorth. 

John Mortimer. 

C. W. Sutton. 

John Mortimer. 

George Milner. 

William E. A. Axon. 

J. S. Dawson. 

Ward Heys. 

R. A. Douglas Lithgow. 


Autumn and Winter Days in North Wales .... A. Heywood, jun. 
The Relation of Archzology to Art William E. A. Axon. 
Byrom’s Christmas Hymns... «.. «+ «» John Evans, 
Autumn Days in South Wales... John Mortimer. 
George Combe, the Social Reformer .. John Angell. 
Literature and Scenery of the — ‘Lake 


District ... .. sila * ee George Milner. 
Manchester Bibliography it in 1880 ... ... ... C. W. Sutton. 
The Warburtons of Arley... ... ... ... ... J. E. Bailey. 
Farmer Dobbin... ... w+ ... ese eee eee RE. Egerton Warburton. 


Each series of papers which is issued by the members of the Manchester Literary Club shows an 
improvement on its predecessor, and the latest volume marks a greater stride than any of its fore- 
runners. . - There are yor | other essays in this collection to which we have not been able to 
refer, but there is not one that will not repay perusal.—Academy. 

The volume is very readable, but no one of the papers is particularly striking. —A theneum. 


The present volume compares favourably with its predecessors in outward appearance. It is in 


— type and a more substantial binding, and is generally a handsomer book.—Manchester City 
ews 


As an intellectual centre Manchester has always been distinguished ; its local bibliography is of 
fy coe range and extent, and much of what is best and brightest in its insight, its criticisms, and 
a 


its speculation find an utterance in the papers read and the discussions held at the meetings of its 
Literary Club.— Spectator. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE rn LITERARY 
CLUB. Session 1873-4. (Out of print.) 0 see soe oo eee 1874. 


THE DIALECT AND = beard LANCASHIRE. 
By J. H. NopAL. (Out of print.) ... s+ 2 ae: 


BOOK RARITIES of the MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY. 
d Wo. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Reprinted from Vol. I. of the Club 
apers. 


ee eee eee ae ae 


A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. By 
J. H. Nopat and GzorcEe MILNER. With Etymological Notes and 
Illustrative Passages from Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Authors and 
from writers - the Dialect. Part 1, eng words from A to E, 

Price 3s. 6d., large paper 7s. a ae coo” coe |=(5O7S. 


A very important and valuable work. A most important contribution to philological 
literature. —Scotsman, March 31, 1876. 

Not merely a collection of words, but illustrations of them placed in chronological order, ranging 
from Old English down to the present day. he work thus becomes not merely a scientific history 
of the English Language, but throws the greatest light upon many passages of our older authors.— 
Westminster Review, April, 1876. 


It is carefully executed, and may take its place beside the well-known glossaries of Atkinson, 
Buby, Miss Baker, Barnes, and the rest. . + The most valuable part lies in the illustrations 
from books written in the dialect and from colloquial usage.—Academy, ) =o 1, 1876. 
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A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. Part 2. 
F to Z. 
Price 6s., large paper copies 10s, 6d. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 
The First Part of this Glossary was published in 1875. The Authors 
regret the delay in the issue of the present section, which, however, has 
for various reasons been unavoidable. 


The Third and concluding Part will contain introductory chapters on 
the Literature, Grammar, and Pronunciation of the Dialect. There will 
also be an Appendix of omitted words, towards which contributions will be 
welcome. It is hoped that the Third Part will be ready early in 1883. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


The publications of the two Counties somes pnts 
eee jn at ee SE 


This important record. Nothing so suggestive and so ceaily useful to the general book-trade as 
this Bibliography of Lancashire and Cheshire has hitherto been published in the provinces.—7he 
Bookseller, for September, 1877. 


LANCASHIRE AUTHORS. A List, with Brief Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes. Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON. 
Price 10s., cloth .. .. - te wee 


The rigid accuracy which has been attempted will be very serviceable. We congratulate Mr. 
Sutton on the successful issue of his enterprise. —Manchester Guardian. 

This excellent manual. It will save the librarian and the student an incalculable amount of 
research among out-of-the-way and little known authorities and documents, to say nothing of the 
fresh information, chiefly about living writers, which is here published for the first time. We con- 
— Mr. Sutton and his colleagues of the Manchester Literary Club upon the successful and 

oroughly-satisfactory accomplishment of an arduous undertaking. —Manchester City News. 


JOHN RUSKIN: A Bibliographical Biography. By W. E. A. 
Axon. Second Edition. 
Price 6d. SS ke eee ee ee ee ae ee 





Publishers to the Manchester Literary Club: 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ Row, LONDON. 


ee NTT met 


oO 
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te tO SU 


SOURNAL 


Dramatic Beform 


(IssUED BY THE DRAMATIC REFORM ASSOCIATION). 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


CONTENTS OF No. 29, NOVEMBER, 1882, 


0006000000008 


The Dramatic Reform Association. 
Morality of the Drama. VI. 
Notes and News. 


The Education of the Drama’s Patrons: A Paper read by Dr. Samelson 
at the Social Science Congress. 


—LPLDPPTX OO OOOO” 


MANCHESTER : SCHOLASTIC TRADING INSTITUTION, Exchange Arcade. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, 





NOW READY. 


(Dedicated to George Milner, Esq., President, and to the Council and Members of the Manchester 
Literary Club.) 


ON SOME 


Ancient Battlefields in Lancashire, 


AND THEIR 


Historical, Legendary, and Aesthetic Associations, 


Witn Sketcu-Map ILLustRatTions. 


em meet 


BY CHARLES HARDWICR, 


d Author of a “History of Preston and its Environs,” ‘‘ Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-Lore,” 





**Manual for Patrons and Members of Friendly Societies,” etc. 


Price 6s. ; a few large paper copies, suitable for annotation, will be printed, price 105. 6d. 


eee 


Orders may be sent direct to CHARLES HARDWICK, 
72, Talbot Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
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Price 6s. Cloth, Illustrated (uniform with First Series), 
or on large paper (150 printed), r5s. 


GLERS EVENINGS 


SHCOND SERIES). 
Papers Read before the Manchester Anglers’ Association. 


Illustrated with FouR CALOTYPES from Carbon Drawings by 
George Sheffield, and by WooD ENGRAVINGS from 
Drawings by R. O. Bottomley, W. G. Baxter, 
and Colonel John I. Mawson. 
scineatiaaivens 


MANCHESTER: ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, Oldham Street. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
EDINBURGH: JOHN MENZIES & CO., Hanover Street. 


Te ttt ttt te tei itttetnded 


@pinions of the Press on Anglers’ Cbenings (Second Series). 


‘* The book is the second series, and as the second is a decided advance upon the 
first, the Manchester Anglers may be congratulated upon the successful manner in 
which they combine pleasure with profit. The book is made interesting to others 
than working anglers, and there is none of the objectionable tone of slang which so 
frequently obtrudes itself in sporting writings. The book, it may be remarked, is 
illustrated, partly by wood engravings, but best by a number of remarkably effective 
autotype reductions of carbon sketches. . . . It cannot be denied that this is an 
ample bill of fare for any reasonable appetite, and, at the same time, ample justifica- 
tion for the ‘ Anglers’ Evenings’ in their original form and in their attractive 
re-production in the press.” —Dazly News. 

‘* We can commend the present year’s volume as full of interesting and amusing 
reading to the fisherman.” —Ze//’s Lif. 

‘*The papers are numerous, and of every complexion—technical, scientific, 
Waltonian, local, and humorous, especially the latter. But, beyond all, they contain a 
good deal of stray information as regards many places where sport is to be had, which 
will of itself recommend the volume to the perusal of all enthusiastic anglers,” —Fie/d. 





CONTENTS. 


The Coach, the Coached, the Coachman. George Sumner, B.A.—One Way to the Tweed. 
Abel Heywood, junr.—Tweedside, with a few Practical Hints. John O. Mackenzie.—The Meres of 
Shropshire. George Davies.—-Three Fishers. Arthur Hibbert.—Toome Bridge. Henry Brown. 
bill.—A Day on a Staffordshire Mere. David Reid.—H. L. Rolfe: In Memoriam. Francis 
Francis.— Quarter of an Hour on the Wye and the Wherefore. George Sumner.—We'll all go 
a-fishing to-day. George Davies.—Paternoster, or Boiled Cockles. George Davies.—A Week in 
Mid-Wales. ; a Lauderdale Wilson.—Analysis of Fishing Waters: The Ribble and Bollin. 
C. Estcourt, F.I.C., F.C.S.—Certain Chronicles of Pen-y-bont: Part i., chapter i., Introductory; 
David Reid. Part i., chapter ii., Our Opening Day; David Reid. Part ii., An April Holiday ; E. 
G. Simpson. Part iii, “Glorious Summer ;” Robert Burn.—We’ll angle and angle again. By 


Henry Lawes. Arranged by Henry Stevens, Mus. Bac.—A Fishing Adventure in Japan. Ebru 
Ewodu.—A Letter from Norway. An Angler’s Wife.—The Conditions of Vision in Fishes. The 
Hon. Sec.—Fishes’ Ee-seet; or, th’ Angle o’ Incidents. Arthur Hibbert.—The Fens and Fen 
Slodgers. Cecil de Gonville.—Pre-historic Fishing. F. J. Faraday, F.L.S.—Rambling Recollec- 
tions of Fishing Days on the Aberdeenshire Don. H. Vannan, M.A. 
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THE FIELD NATURALIST AND SCIENTIFIC STUDENT. 


Published Monthly. Price Fourpence. Size of ‘Notes and Queries.” 





rYELDN 
R AND Ps Microscopical Str cs. By 
NOW 
, Sr Weeds and their Seeds. By E. S. 
ee At «As SturTEvANT, M.D. 
A tot pe Sy, Science at the Patent Office. 
ae Method of Scientific Observation. 
Pupation of the Nymphalide. By 
C. V. Rivey. 
Ventriloquism in Birds. By R. STan- 
DEN. 
be ag | of Frogs and Toads. By 
W. P. LivinGstTone. 
Supposed Human Footprints in Ne- 
vada. By Professor C. O. Marsu. 
Origin of Bird Names. 
On the Growth of the Molluscar Shell. 
By H. L. Ossorn. 
Llewellyn and Gelert. By R. AnGus 
Smituy LL.D., F.R.S. 
Our Study Table. 
&c., &c,, &c. 


CONTENTS OF No. 8. 


January, 1883. 





London : SimpK1n, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Manchester : ApkEL Heywoop & Son. 
Edinburgh : > Menzirs & Co. 
Dublin: M. H. Girt & Son. 

And Sold by all Booksellers. 


7 0 
MANCHESTER ” Lad 
% + ABEL HEY wooo & SON, 56 & 58 OLDHAM STREET 
: I ONOON 
a Pr SIM PK) NOM AR SHALL & C°. 








ESTABLISHED FOURTEEN YEARS, 


\Price One Penny Weekly; Monthly Parts Fivepence. 


BEN BRIERLEY’S JOURNAL 


The only Periodical published in Manchester devoted to the Lancashire Dialect. 


INTBRESTING SERIAL STORIES, 
RACY ANEHCDOTES, CHOICE cuts, &cC. 





In the Number for January 14th, 1882, was commenced 


“Tit Bits” from a Lancashire Loomhouse, 


Being a permanent addition of four extra columns weekly of 


SHORT, PITHY STORIES OF LANCASHIRE LIFE 
AND MANNERS. 





MANCHESTER: 
Published by ABEL Heywoop & Son, 56 and 58, Oldham Street, and may be had 
from all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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FAMILY MAGAZINES FOR 1883. 


NEW VOLUMES COMMENCING WITH THE 
JANUARY PARTS, READY DEC. 18. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


The Illustrated Family Magazine of Instruction and Recreation. 
January Part contains :— 
An Old Man’s Will. By HARRIETTE | Hughenden and Lord Beacons- 
Bowra, Author of ‘‘A Young Wife’s field. With Fine Engraving. 
Story,” etc. Chaps. I,—IV. With | How the Newspaper is Made. 
Illustrations by W. RALSTON. An English Lane. A poem. By 
A New Year’s Watchword. By Mary ANN Hoppus. 
the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A., Preben- | Lawyers and their Haunts. By 


dary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc. J. Corby JEAFFRESON. I, New Law 
Sketches in the Malay Penin- Courts. With Engravings. 


sula. By the Author of “A Lady's | Concerning Cats. 








Ride in the Rocky Mountains,” ‘‘ Un 
beaten Tracks ia Jane” etc. With | Dorset Folk and Dorset. By the 
Illustrations. Rev. W. BARNES, M.A., Author of 

The Sweet Sad Years. By the ee in the Dorset Dialect.” With 
Rev. CANON BELL, M.A. ngraving. 

Gertrude. ASketch. By ANNE FEL. | Wooed in Jest and Wedded in 
Lowes. With Engraving. Earnest. 

The First of the White Month. | Varieties. 


With finely-coloured Plate, ‘* An English Lane,” by Birket Foster; 
AND ENGRAVINGS BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


Sixpence Monthly. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


The Illustrated Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 


January Part contains :— 

Gwendoline: or, Halcots and Hal- ; The Cloud of Witnesses and 
combes. By AGNES GIBERNE. Chaps, | their Leader. By the Rev. ALEx. 
I.—VII. Illustrated. MACLAREN, D.D., of Manchester. 

Last Days of a Man of Science. | | Amusements. 

Meccah. By the Rev. CANON TRISs- 

TRAM, ah. 16% With Engraving | The King’s Sceptre. By the Rev. 


- - E. PAXTON Hoop. 
(from Photograph) of the Kaabeh in 
the Great Mosque. | A Difficult Case. 


: | Notes of a Journey to Canada. 
— Apoem, By ALFRED | _ With Engravings. 
Sowing and Reaping. Thoughts | ry ee pas ten. A 
nee thax Wien Deans é — rader’s Mission. By Gop- 
The Chinese Sailors’ Goddess. | _F®£¥ HOLDEN Pike. “ 
By the Rev. JosepH Epxins, p.p., | The Fifth of November in France. 
Pekin. With Engravings. Relics of Rowland Hill. 


Pages for the Young. S34 Home Bible Class. Things New and Ol 
onthly Religious Record. * Te 


a. an Illuminated Frontispiece. 
Sixpence Monthly. @ne Penny Weekly. 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
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CAYGILL’S 


European Tours, Excursions, 


AND GENERAL TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS. 


CAYGILL’S CONTINENTAL TOURS, 


FOR INDIVIDUAL PASSENGERS, BY 


FOLKESTONE AND BOULOGNE, 


DoveR AND CALAIS, | Short Sea Mail Routes. 
DovER AND OSTEND, 


OR 
NEWHAVEN AND DiEeppe—Shortest and Quickest Route ; 
AND BY 
HARWICH AND ROTTERDAM ; OR ANTWERP, 
GRIMSBY AND ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM OR HAmpBurRG, &c., 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 





CAYGILL'S PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED PARTIES to PARIS 


EVERY WEEK DURING THE SEASON. 


Holland, The Rhine, Belgium, &c., 


EVERY FORTNIGHT DURING THE SEASON. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, &c., 


PRIVATE OR ASSOCIATED PARTIES. 








For all Particulars of above and other Tourist Arrangements, and Estimates, for any proposed 
Itinerary, apply or address :-— 


O. H. CAYGILL & CO., Tourist Managers, 
CHIEF OFFICE: 371, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 

LONDON—32, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. | HUDDERSFIELD—2s, King Street (Mr. H. 
LEEDS—141, Briggate. | Kilner). 
BRADFORD—47, Old Market (opposite Ex- BURNLEY—Market Place(Mr. Abr. Altham). 

change Tower). | BLACKBURN — Stamp Office (Mr. R. P 
MANCHESTER—63, Piccadilly. Gregson). 
LIVERPOOL—s4, Castle Street. BOLTON—“ Guardian Office” (Mr. Thos. 
SHEFFIELD—Change Alley Corner /Althams). Cunliffe). 
NOTTINGHAM—4, Thurland Street. STOCKPORT—Dean, Henry, and Pearson. 
DERBY—4, Curzon Street ( Mr. S. Hall). SOUTHPORT—Eastbank Street (Messrs. Ser- 
WAKEFIELD—* Express” Office, Southgate. geant and Son). 
mo E R—48, Young Street (Mr. J. W. EDINBURGH—+», Princes Street. 


GLASGOW—32, West George Street. 
HALIFAX.The Square (Mr. Learoyd). 


CONTINENTAL OFFICES: 
PARIS—15, AVENUE DE L’OPERA. | NAPLES—Hotel Royal des Etrangers (Mr. A. 
GENEVA—=2, Place Longemalle, <3 — aprani). 
BRUSSELS—74, Boulevard du Nord. E—20, Avenue de la Gare. 

OME—30, PI AZZA™ Di SPAGNA. 

















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


LPPos 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to résist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’— Zhe Czvzl Service Gazette. 








** MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works 
in Holland-street, Blackfriars, London.’’—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, LABELLED 


JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, 


LONDON. 
| Makers of EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE for Afternoon use. 






































